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LITERATURE. 


The Early History of Oxford (727-1100). 
By James Parker. (Oxforl Historical 
Society.) 

In an early number of the Acapemy (August 
15, 1871), Mr. J. RB. Green, the “ onlie 
begetter”? of the Oxford Historical Society, 
reviewed the pamphlet of which this volume, 
one of the society’s first issues, is a second 
edition, revised and enlarged. Mr. Parker 
bears a name honourably known for unselfish 
devotion to local history and archaeology ; 
and it is a pleasure to see that he has given 
such early and vigorous support to the society 
which sprung from the zeal of his fellow- 
townsman. 

The present book opens with an account of 
the Mempric fiction, the Ridohen legend, the 
Alfred forgery, with the Cambridge Cantaber 
story as an episode. Next comes a careful 
list of the Roman remains in the neighbour- 

hood, and a sketch of the early history of the 
border country in which Oxford stands, with 

a view of the 8. Frideswide legends. These 

chapters are illustrated by a helpful map, 

giving roads, rivers, hill contours and sites of 

“remains " and “ finds.’”’ Chaps. vii., viii., and 

ix., comment on the entries of the Old-English 

churches which touch Oxford. Chap. x. dis- 

cusses the ‘‘ imaginary siege of Oxford ’’; and, 
while agreeing with Mr. Freeman that there 
is no evidence for this fictitious exploit, pro- 
poses to account for the ‘‘ domus vastae” by 
the ravages of the Northern men that came to 
Oxford in October 1065, after casting off the 
yoke of Earl Tostig—-a clever and probable 
suggestion. A survey of Robert d’Oilgi’s 
works and life concludes this chapter. The 
next and last analyses the Domesday entries 
touching Oxford—an excellent piece of work, 
illustrated by a clear map of the old city and 
its parochial divisions, and by a facsimile of 
the Domesday leaf on ‘ Oxenfordscire.”’ 

Appendices give the originals of the texts 

quoted, and discussions on the names of 

Oxford, Thames, Oseney, and on the so-called 

“Orsnaforda” Cuerdale coins. Two handy 

and fairly full indices make up the volume. 

It is impossible to give all the cream of 
the book here; but one may notice as a 
specimen the patient investigation by which 
an error of William of Malmesbury, confusing 
the circumstances of the massacre of St. Brice 
with the assassination of Sigeferth and Morcere, 
1s traced toits source. One would be disposed 
to agree with Mr. Parker’s suggestion that 
the massacre itself was possibly confined to 
Oxford and the neighbourhood. The con- 
fused notice of it in the Flateybook tale seems 
to me to point to the local character of the 
affair. All through the book Mr. Parker’s 


minute local knowledge stands him in good 








stead, and gives a living force to his pictures 
of the aspect and condition of the old town. 

A full account of the Oxford mint and 
moneyers, and the text of the earlier life of 
St. Frideswide would be desirable additions 
to this volume; and room might be made for 
them by the omission of the account of Old 
English chronicles (accessible elsewhere to 
every student), and by the abbreviation of the 
study of the Mempric and Alfred fabrications, 
which would better befit an appendix. 
Mr. Green’s former suggestion that the 
settling of the Jews at Oxford should be 
noticed has been, I think, rightly rejected, 
for it obviously connects itself with another 
volume for which Mr. Parker must have ample 
materials, The Mediaeval History of the Uni- 
versity and Town of Oxford (1100-1500), and 
which would, I doubt not, be welcomed by 
the subscribers to the Oxford Historical 
Society. 

The plain sensible style of this book is 
pleasantly in contrast with the Herodian vein 
of many local histories. Yet Mr. Parker is 
distinctly patriotic, and grieves as deeply as a 
mediaeval Florentine over any scene of shame 
that has taken place in his city; but this 
feeling has not led him a foot’s breadth astray 
from the firm ground of authority, while it 
has obviously lightened the toil of his historic 
quest. 

Such suggestions as I venture to make may 
take their place here. But before recording 
them I should like to congratulate the Oxford 
Historical Society on the service they are 
doing to Oxford and England by putting forth 
such books as this, and if I may mention 
others, the careful Register of Mr. Boase, and 
the interesting and important Hearne’s Diary 
of Mr. Doble, none of which would probably 
have been accessible to the ordinary student 
but for the existence of the society. 

Mr. Parker declines to be responsible for 
the translations he uses, and, indeed, they 
might be amended here and there; p. 148, 
‘* their ready farm,” is not a good rendering 
of the well-known words ‘‘heora gearwan 
feorme,” though an exact equivalent would, 
perhaps, be hard to settle upon; pp. 186-7, 
‘* comes’? is wrongly given as ‘“‘ duke” ; p. 176, 
Hartha-Cnout is said to have cast his half- 
brother’s body into ‘‘the marshland near,” for 
which ‘‘cess-pool’’ should be read; p. 50, Rous’ 
‘* propter scientié inferioritatem ”’ is translated 
‘‘ because of its inferiority in knowledge,” 
whereas it means ‘‘ because of the lesser import- 
ance of that branch of learning [grammar ]” ; 
p- 37, I prefer “ Granth” to ‘‘ Grauth” ; and 
‘‘ Barclenses” ought to stand ‘‘ Basclenses ” 
(Basks), the regular form in French and late- 
Latin, as the usual “‘ Bascles” in the Chansons 
de Geste shows ; p. 17, the “‘ mouth of the river 
Barba” is that well-known mediaeval port 
Barbe-fleet or Barfleur; p. 19, Civitas Claudia 
is the accepted form for Gloucester, I think; 
it certainly occurs in a gloss to the Leges 
Willelmi primi, that one would put at least 
as early as Geoffrey’s Historia Britonum. 
‘‘ Estrighoiel” is simply Chepstow, and the 
mistaken guess should be corrected. Mr. 
Parker shares William the Little’s dislike 
of Geoffrey, and very justly points out 
the weakness of the Boso-de-vado-Boum 
legend ; but I hardly think ‘‘ brab-truc ” can 
stand for ‘‘curte-barbe,” in spite of the 
ingenuity of the guess. 


a 





Mr. Freeman has long ago said his say on 
the question of Gurth’s earldoms as well as 
on the death-place of Harold; and Mr. Rhys 
has, I think, suggested a more acceptable 
derivation than Asser’s for ‘‘ Bearruc,” in 
** Bibroci.” Mr. Parker’s difficulty with 
regard to the way the new Post-Alfred Midland 
shires were made may probably be best ex- 
plained by the theory that the old hundreds 
were simply differently combined, about an 
equal population being put to each of the new 
burghs. The suggestion that bastardy was a 
bar to the crown in the days of Ethelstan is 
scarcely acceptable, nor is there any evidence, I 
believe, for Ethelstan having been born in wed- 
lock. The names ‘ Alwinus” and “ Aluius,” 
p. 266, and ‘“‘Eaduinus” and “ Eaduius,” 
p- 273, must not be confounded, the termina- 
tions ‘‘ wine” and ‘‘ wig” being perfectly 
distinct ; nor, p. 267, can Leueua be a man’s 
name, though ‘“‘homo” may be used of a 
woman possibly. One cannot believe that 
S. Aldate is no more than a corruption of the 
Saint at the Old gate, nor is there a scrap of 
evidence for it. We know so little of many 
Old English saints that to deny the existence 
of one to whom two churches in separate places 
are dedicated seems hazardous, to say the least. 
That the ‘Irish saint” 8. Budoc should 
appear as the name-saint of. an early Oxford 
church is more mysterious than the lack of 
information respecting S. Aldate. Is it 
possible that this was an old missionary 
church of the days of the conversion, and the 
first ecclesiastical foundation in Oxford ? 

With regard to the Oxford mints and 
moneyers much might be said, as Mr. Parker 
hints; but, at all events, in the Oseney 
Charter, p. 274, ‘‘ Brichtrec ” isan impossible 
form, and clearly a misreading for Brichtret, 
t.e., Brichtred, the moneyer whose coins exist. 
As to the Cuerdale coins, one would conclude 
that they were struck for a special purpose 
by Bernwald, the Canterbury moneyer, who 
worked for Archbishop Plegmund and King 
Alfred; and I do not see why omsnarorDA 
should not stand for Oxford. The ‘ 2,” 
which is the most common variant for “1m” 
or ‘‘n,”’ I should read as “‘h” not ‘‘r.”?” The 
formidable list of variants given in the 
excursus come down to a very few when we 
remember that the moneyers make a few 
strokes and dots serve many purposes, and 
that there is constant confusion for the reader 
between “11,” “wn,” “a,” and “a”; “np” 
and “b”; “d” and “rp” [w]; “b” and 
a": “so” and “gs “1” ane “2s Gs. 
On No. 24, p. 371, the obverse clearly seems 
to read onsnarorpa, while No. 23 reads a 
blundered «trrep onsNAFoRDA and a cleir 
reverse bernvaLp'mMo. No. 25, p. 372, and 
No. 32, p. 380, seem to be of the same type. 
The moneyer's name on the reverse of No. 25 
looks like rrtp-1er mo, though the legend on 
the obverse above and below the king’s name 
baffles me. The only counter theory worthy 
of mention seems that which reads the oasna- 
FORDA @8 ON SNAFORD; but the constant occur- 
rence of the “‘h” variant for ‘‘n” in the 
second letter appears to forbid this. The 
accepted legend on other contemporary ob- 
verses, HLFRED REX DoRO, looks every whit as 
curious as the “‘ onsnarorpa”’ form ; and both 
are, perhaps, to be accounted for as the 
marks of special issues struck for special 
purposes, possibly because the ordinary issues 
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were found to be too irregular by reason of 
wear to satisfy such exacting hirelings as the 
Frisian shipwrights or such greedy tribute 
raisers as the Danes, whichever they were, 
that (no doubt much against their will) left 
their gains behind them in Cuerdale to delight 
and puzzle nineteenth-century antiquaries 
well nigh a thousand years after them. 
F. Yorx Powstt. 





Letters to Dead Authors. By Andrew Lang. 

(Longmans. ) 

Ir is perhaps unfair to blame a writer who 
has given us an interesting book because its 
scheme is inartistic. He may reply that his 
book was meant to be interesting, and that 
the form it took was rather a matter of 
chance. Still, it is regrettable that, being 
inspired with the notion of writing letters to 
dead authors, Mr. Lang should not have 
thought it worth while to make them all real 
letters, letters that he would have been will- 
ing to send, and that the authors might, 
without too much strain upon our faith, be 
imagined as receiving. As it is, many of the 
letters are written more or less in the style 
of the writer to whom they are addressed, 
and when most successful as parodies, leave 
the impression that our author, like Mr. 
Toots, is writing to himself. And worse than 
this, some of them suffer from a vice familiar 
to those who have any experience of extem- 
pore praying: it becomes at times painfully 
apparent that the person addressed is not the 
person for whom the information is intended. 

But if the reader will resolutely close his 
eyes to such defects in plan, and be content 
with what is given him, he will find what he 
will expect, the author being Mr. Lang: 
some perfect and much excellent writing, 
innumerable happy phrases and apt quota- 
tions, much wit, much kindly satire of modern 
follies—social and political—some most in- 
teresting literary criticisms, and not a little 
gentle melancholy. 

The best thing in the book is undoubtedly 
the letter to Herodotus about Oxford. Mr. 
Lang knows both Oxford and Herodotus 
thoroughly, and to anyone at all acquainted 
with cither the letter will be a great solace ; 
whether that unhappy person, the general 
reader—if the book should come in his way 
—will make much of the passage in which 
the writer interrogates a certain priest of the 
house of Queen’s we take leave to doubt: 
‘*Now after sailing and rowing against the 
stream for certain days, I came to the City of 
the Ford of the Ox. Here the river changes 
his name and is called Isis, after the name of 
the goddess of the Egyptians. But whether 
the Britons brought the name from Egypt or 
whether the Egyptians took it from the Britons, 
not knowing I prefer not to say. But to me it 
seems that the Britons are a colony of the 
Egyptians, or the Egyptians a colony of the 
Britons. Moreover, when I was in Egypt I 
saw certain soldiers, in white helmets, who 
were certainly British. But what they did 
there (as Egypt neither belongs to Britain nor 
Britain to Egypt) I know not, neither could 
they tell me. But one of them replied to me 
in that line of Homer (if the Odyssey be 
Homer's), ‘We have come to a sorry Cyprus, 
and asad Egypt.’ Others told me that they 
once marched against the Ethiopians, and 
having defeated them several times, then came 





opinion,” 


Ethiopians. But as to the truth of this I 
leave it to every man to form his own 


There are twenty-two letters in all, most 
of them practically reviews of the authors to 
whom they are written. The letters that 
open the book are to Thackeray and Dickens, 
and they are both laudatory. Of those who 
call Thackeray a cynic, Mr. Lang says, 
‘‘ Their quarrel is with life, not with you ”— 
a defence that might cover M. Zola; and of 
his much preaching, ‘‘ Who that loves Mon- 
taigne and Pascal but prefers your preaching 
to another’s playing. Your thoughts come in 
like the intervention of the Greek chorus— 
as an ornament and source of fresh delight.” 
On the whole, he can assure him “the 
increase of time only mellows your renown.” 
To Dickens he has to confess that “in a 
period almost destitute of humour, many 
respectable persons’? cannot read him, and 
are not ashamed to glory in their shame. Of 
his pathos, on the other hand, Mr. Lang him- 
self finds many hard things to say. Other 
novelists who receive letters are Sir Walter 
Scott, Dumas, and Miss Austen. The first 
of these letters brings keenly home to the 
Southerner the misfortune of his birthplace ; 
the others he can joyfully subscribe. 


‘“‘It is good,” writes Mr. Lang to the former, 
‘in a day of small and laborious ingenuities, 
to breathe the free air of your books, and dwell 
in the company of Dumas’s men—so gallant, 
so frank, so indomitable, such swordsmen, such 
trenchermen.” 


And to Miss Austen : 


‘* Your admirers, if not very numerous, include 
all persons of taste, who in your favour are apt 
somewhat to abate the , or shake off the 
habit, which commonly confines them to but 
temperate laudation.” 


Among the letters to poets, the one that 
will first be turned to is the letter to Shelley. 
We may safely assert that it would have 
given him little pleasure : 


‘* Ah, not in the wastes of Speculation, nor the 
sterile din of Politics, were ‘the haunts meet 
for thee.’ Watching the yellow bees in the 
ivy-bloom, and the reflected pine forest in the 
water-pools, watching the sunset as it faded, 
and the dawn as it fired, and weaving all fair 
and fleeting things into a tissue where light 
and music were at one—that was the task of 
Shelley.” 
An enthusiast for the perfection of his race 
would be as little charmed with this praise 
as with the blame of unsalutariness brought 
by another living critic. Nor would he, 
perhaps, have been much exalted by the 
picture of the Last Man, when the sun has 
grown cold, and there is no more sky or sea 
or cloud, reading about all these things in 
his poetry by a fading lamp. 

The letter to Byron is written in the ‘‘ Don 
Juan” stanza. It tells him, in very vigorous 
verse, of his recent critics; of M. Scherer, 
and how 


‘* A good deal of his sawdust he has spilt on 
Shakespeare and Moliére and you and Milton ”’; 


and of the Arnold and Swinburne controversy. 
It is a pity that Mr. Lang does not sum up. 
The last stanza, where he seems to speak for 
himself, must surely be complimentary. 

‘In Burns,” says Mr. Lang, ‘‘every Scot, who 


self—independent, fond of whiskey, fonder of 
the lasses”; and he regrets that ‘‘ where all 
the rest love, he can only admire; where all 
the rest are idolators, he may not bow the 
knee.” The point to which Mr. Lang takes 
exception is not, as a Philistine (Coqcigrue) 
Southerner would expect, the praise of whisky, 
which is answerable for not a little moral 
ruin, but the praise of haggis, which, how- 
ever ‘‘rich,” must be allowed to be less 
degenerative in its effect on the character. 
The letter to Rabelais (of the coming of the 
Coqcigrues) is a satire on the mongers of 
nostrums. Asa parody it is one of the most 
successful in the book. 


‘* While some of these pursued Panurge, others 

did beset Pantagruel—asking him very long 

questions, whereunto he gave but short answers. 

Thus they asked : 

‘** Have ye local option here?’ 

‘What ?’ 

‘* May one man drink if his neighbour be 

not athirst?’ Pan.: ‘ Yea!’ 

‘“**Have ye free education?” 
t?? 


Pan. : 


Pan. : 
‘* ¢ Must they that have pay to school them 
that have not?’ Pan.: ‘Nay!’ 
** “Have ye free land?’ Pan.: ‘What!’ 
‘* ¢ Have ye taken the land from the farmer, 
and given it to the tailor out of work and the 
candlemaker masterless?’ Pan.: ‘Nay!’ 
‘** Have your women folk votes?’ Pan.: 
‘ Bosh!’ 
‘* *Have ye got religion?’ Pan.: ‘How?’ 
*“*Do you go about the streets at night, 
brawling, blowing a trumpet before you and 
making long prayers?’ Pan.: ‘Nay!’ 


os ave you manhood suffrage?’ Pan.: 
“**Ts Jack as good as his master?’ Pan.: 


‘Nay!’. 

‘* «Have you joined the Arbitration Society ?’ 
Pan.: ‘ Quoy ?’ 

**¢ Will you let another kick you, and will 
you ask his neighbour if you deserve the 
same?’ Pan.: ‘Nay!’ 

Pa ‘Do you eat what you list?’ 
‘ 

y! 

***Do you drink when you are athirst?’ 
Pan.: ‘Ay!’ 

‘** ¢ Are you governed by the free expression 
of the popular will?’ Pan.: ‘How?’ 

*** Are you servants of priests, pulpits, and 
penny papers?’ Pan.: ‘No!’ 

** Now, when they heard these answers of 
Pantagruel they all fell, some a weeping, some 
@ praying, some a swearing, some an arbitrat- 
ing, some a lecturing, some a caucussing, some 
a preaching, some a faith-healing, some a 
miracle-working, some a hypnotising, some a 
writing to the daily press; and while they 
were thus busy, like folk distraught, ‘ reform- 
ing the island’ Pantagruel burst out a laugh- 
ing, whereat they were greatly dismayed; for 
laughter killeth the whole race of Coqcigrues, 
and they may not endure it,” 


Pan. : 


There is no space to speak of others. And, 
indeed, such letters as those to Theocritus, 
Horace, and Ronsard are to be read not talked 
about. Those who like to laugh at phil- 
osophers will enjoy the letter to Lucian, and 
every body interested in foreign politics should 
read that to Sir John Maundeville, ‘‘ of the 
ways into Ynde.” The lay reader may 
wonder a little at the superscription, ‘To 
Eusebius of Caesarea,” and pass it many times 
before he ventures to approach. But the title 
is only a scarecrow, to warn away the profaue 
from ‘‘ King Charles’s head.” 








back again, leaving their property to the 


is a Scot, sees, admires, and compliments him- 


H. C. Beecurne. 
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Through the Kalahari Desert : a Narrative of 
a Journey with Gun, Camera, and Note- 
Book to Lake Ngami and Back. By G. A. 
Farini. (Sampson Low.) 

Dramonns and cattle ranches, Mr. Farini tells 

us in the introduction, were the chief motives 

of the journey he made to the Kalahari region 
during the latter part of the year 1885. It 
may be inferred from several passages that 
there was also a hankering after certain 

‘“‘pigmy earthmen”’ (Troglodytes?) reported 

about Lake Ngami, some living specimens of 

whom might be secured for exhibition in 

London and elsewhere. But not many 

diamonds were found, no land was obtained 

for cattle-ranching purposes, and although 
some little folk roughly answering to the 
current reports were actually “ interviewed ” 
near the lake, none could apparently be in- 
duced to join the party on its homeward 
journey. Nevertheless Mr. Farini expresses 
himself perfectly satisfied with the result, 
partly because the expedition enabled him to 
disprove ‘‘ the long-prevailing notion that the 
Kalahari is a barren wilderness,” and partly 


because it gave his artistic companion “ Lulu ”’ | P® 


an opportunity of sketching and photographing 
the ‘“‘ Hundred Falls’”’ on the Orange River, 
described as ‘‘ the largest in the world.” 

It seems after this almost a pity to have to 
point out that the Orange River falls are very 
far from being the largest in the world, and 
that the notion of the Kalahari being ‘‘a 
barren wilderness” had first to be evolved 
out of Mr. Farini’s inner consciousness before 
it could be thus triumphantly demolished b 
his personal experiences. By the Englich 
settlers the Kalahari is called, not a “‘ desert,” 
but ‘the bush”; and this is itself merely a 
rendering of the fuller Dutch expression, 
‘* Bosjesveld,” that is, scrub or bush land, 
whence also its aboriginal inhabitants are 
commonly known as ‘‘ Bushmen.” From the 
almost exhaustive surveys of Anderson, and 
the accounts of such accurate observers as 
Livingstone, Galton, Parker Gillmore, J 
Chapman, Dr. Fritsch, Dr. Holub, and many 
others, it is known to be a vast sandy and 
alluvial plain, mostly covered during the 
rainy season with an abundavt and varied 
vegetation, including dense thickets of brush- 
wood, and even large timber ; useful trailing 
plants, such as the sama and other varieties 
of gourds or melons, in which is stored 
up a large supply of water for the dry 
season ; lastly, extensive tracts of rich 
savannah or steppe lands, affording ample 
nutriment to numerous herds of antelopes, 
zebras, giraffes, and other gregarious animals. 
Our explorer was, of course, gratified to be 
able to verify all this, and agreeably surprised 
to find that, instead of a “barren wilder- 
ness,” he had come upon a very elysium of 
sportsmen, and a region possessing endless 
capabilities held in reserve for a time when 
such unoccupied spaces shall be needed by an 
over-crowded world. 

But although he should not claim this as 
a discovery, he has none the less collected 
a considerable amount of useful and original 
information, set forth in a style all the more 
pleasing because unstudied and never strain- 
ing after effect. There are, of course, a few 
Americaniems, as might be expected from a 
native of the States; but they are never 
offensive, while slang is carefully avoided 





even in the most colloquial and familiar pas- 
sages. On the other hand, we have several 
bits of effective writing, as when the rolling 
prairie, covered with ripe herbage, is com- 
pared to “‘the gently swelling bosom of a 
golden ocean, the similitude being heightened 
as the ripe ears of the grasses, bowing before 
the breeze, flashed from their under-side a 
silvery light, like the moon-lit ripples of the 
sea. 

If the statements made about snake-bites 
and their cure can be trusted, the principle 
of M. Pasteur’s remedy for wolf- and dog- 
bites by inoculation with the attenuated virus 
itself would seem to have been anticipated 
by the South African aborigines. Three oxen 
having been bitten by venomous reptiles, a 
Bushman is stated to have cured them by 
making a slight incision near the part affected 
and rubbing in a powder supposed to have 
been made from the dried poison sacs of 
another reptile. He even caused a full- 
grown capelle (spuugh slange) to bite his foot, 
and doctored himself in the same way, when 
the snake was killed, drinking a drop of the 
ison from the virus-sac. This threw him 
into a long stupor, during which the swelling 
first rapidly increased and then subsided. 
Next day the inoculation was repeated, the 
swelling disappearing the same night, and ‘in 
four days he was as well as ever.” It reads 
like an extract from the reports of the ex- 
periments now being conducted with such 
signal success by M. Pasteur on his patients, 
victims of wolf- and dog-bite from every part 
of Europe. Other remedies of a similar char- 
acter are mentioned as being in universal use 
among the Bastards or half-caste Hottentots 
of Cape Colony. 

This mongrel breed of whites (mainly Boers) 
and Hottentots appears in some places to be 
supplanting the original stocks, and such 
incongruous alliances sometimes lead to re- 
markable results well worth the attention of 
physiological ethnologists. Mention is made 
of a certain White Nelse, so named on account 
of his peculiarly light complexion, fair as a 
blonde, with quite European features, who, 
although a half-caste, would have anywhere 
passed for a Boer. But his wife, also a half- 
breed, was nearly black, with a woolly-headed 
daughter also black, another a yellow-skin with 
wavy white (light?) hair, and two coffec- 
coloured sons. 

The Boers themselves Mr. Farini studied 
closely, and bis verdict is as decidedly adverse 
as is that of all other impartial observers. 
They are described as an ignorant, unpro- 
gressive, hypocritical ret, whore one desire is 
to be left alone in their dirt and sloth to 
deal with the natives after their own brutal 
fashion, altogether worthy subjects for the 
sympathy of sentimental British statesmen. 

otwithstanding their psalm-singing pro- 
pensity they appear to have reached the 
lowest moral degradation, even polyandria 
being openly practised in its most repulsive 
form. In one place the explorer tells us he 
was awakened before daylight 


‘* By the voices of the Boer’s family and native 
servants singing hymns—a proof, at any rate, 
of domestic felicity, if not of religious fervour. 
For the psalm-singing old hypocrite and his 
sons were all fathers to children by the same 
native mother; and yet they all lived happily 
together in one tent”’ (p. 438). 





In Hope Town he was informed by the 
principal tradesmen that the Boers coming 
out of church on Sundays had to be 
watched to prevent them from stealing. 
When caught in the act they are merely 
“charged” not at the police court but in 
their bill for what they have taken, and they 
usually pay without demur. ‘‘ How little 
like their honest, industrious, bulb-growing, 
ditch-digging forefathers in the Nether- 
lands!” (p. 444). 

But we have heard all or much of this 
before. What will be new to most readers is 
the account of the already mentioned pigmy 
people, the M‘Kabba tribe, as they are called, 
who were met close to the western margin of 
Lake Ngami. As this appears to be their 
proper domain, one naturally wonders how 
such a remarkable people have hitherto es- 
caped the notice of explorers like Andrew 
Anderson, Mr. Gillmore and so many others 
who have visited the great lacustrine region 
since its discovery by Dr. Livingstone some 
six and thirty years ago. Is the oversight 
to be explained by their diminutive size, the 
chief himself being a little fellow only ‘ four 
feet one inch in height,” his wife only “ half 
an inch taller,’’ and his two adult daughters 
exactly the same height as their father? 
Scattered over the continent there certainly 
exist some tribes of stunted growth, such as 
the Akkas of South Monbuttu Land, described 
by Schweinfurth; the west equatorial Obongos, 
mentioned by Lenz and Compicgne ; and the 
Bushmen themselves of the Kalahari region. 
But none of these appear to fall below a mean 
height of from four feet six to four feet seven 
inches, which is also about the stature of the 
Andamanese, Samangs, Aetas, and other dark 
dwarfish races of the Eastern Archipelago and 
the Philippines. The Lapps, the shortest 
race in Europe, some of whom visited London 
last year, the Ainos of Yesso, the Peruvian 
Highlanders, the Fuegians, the Veddahs of 
Ceylon, all exceed this standard by somo 
inches. To Mr. Farini would thus seem to 
have been reserved the honour of discovering 
at this late hour the very smallest type of 
mankind in the whole world. Only anthro- 
pometrical observations taken by non- 
specialists are known to have occasionally 
needed revision, and it might, perhaps, be 
wise to draw no definite conclusions pending 
further inquiry. This course seems all the 
more desirable that the M‘Kabba are other- 
wise described as ‘in features closely resem- 
bling the Bushmen,” from whom more careful 
measurements may show that they do not 
diverge quite half a foot in stature. 

Tunobis, a station also in the Ngami district, 
was found to be 3,460 feet above sea-level, 
by what process of measurement is not stated. 
But, as this is nearly ten feet higher than 
when Mr. Galton visited the place in 1851, 
it is inferred that the whole region belongs to 
an area of upheaval. Here Mr. Farini is in 
harmony with Mr. J.C. Brown, who also thinks 
(Hydrology 8f South Africa, 1875) that the 
Kalahari is rising, and regards this as a chief 
cause of its increasing aridity. About the 
latter phenomenon there seems to be little 
doubt. The great fluvial system of the 
Hygap, formed by the junction of the Nosob, 
Oup, Kuruman, anc several other large 
affluents, has long ceased to send any water 
to the Orange River; and Mr. Farini was 
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informed by the natives that, during the 
last forty or fifty years there has been a 
steady diminution of the mean annual rainfall. 
Even in Griqua Land the same process appears 
to be going on; and here he was told that 
there has been very little rain since the terrible 
drought of 1835-40. 


‘* We had a little rain a year ago, and some 
the year before that; but compared with the 
quantity of water that used to fall fifty years 
ago and more, when a big river ran from here 
to the Orange, it would hardly be an exagge- 
ration to say that we have had perpetual 
drought ever since” (p. 76). 


Thus, to whatever cause or causes it is to be 
attributed, the same phenomenon of desicca- 
tion already observed in the Aralo-Caspian 
basin, on the Iranian and Arabian plateaux, 
and in the Sahara, appears to have in recent 
years spread also to the corresponding dry 
zone in the southern section of the eastern 
hemisphere. 

Even more surprising than the discovery of 
the M‘Kabba dwarfs is the account given of 
some most remarkable ruins, the precise 
locality of which it is rather difficult to 
determine, as they are placed near the foot of 
‘‘a high mountain ”’ that ‘nobody seemed to 
have ever seen or heard of” before. These 
wonderful remains of a bygone culture, or, 
as Mr. Farini poetically puts it, 


‘* A relic, may be, of a glorious past, 
A city once grand and sublime, 
Destroyed by earthquake, defaced by the blast, 
Swept away by the hand of time,”’ 


are compared to the wall of China after an 
earthquake—mostly a heap of huge stones, 
here and there with the cement perfect, dis- 
posed in the form of an are, 


‘‘inside of which lay, at intervals of about forty 
feet apart, a series of heaps of masonry in the 
shape of an oval or an obtuse ellipse, about a 
foot and a half deep, and with a flat bottom. 
. . . Some of these heaps were cut out of solid 
rock, others were formed of more than one 
piece of stone fitted together very accurately. 
. . » On digging down nearly in the middle of 
the arc, we came upon a pavement about 20 
feet wide made of large stones . . . and inter- 
sected by another at right angles forming a 
Maltese cross, in the centre of which at one 
time must have stood an altar, column, or some 
sort of monument, for the base was quite dis- 
tinct, composed of loose pieces of fluted 
masonry ” (p. 359). 


We can but read and wonder, and again 
exclaim: ‘ Ex Africa semper aliquid novi !” 

A valuable feature of the work is the 
appendix, containing a detailed account of the 
various organic and inorganic specimens col- 
lected during the expedition. The flora, 
which is extensive, has been deposited in the 
new South African house, Kew Gardens, and 
the insects go to increase Mr. J. Jenner Weir’s 
already large collection, while the birds, 
when ready, will find their way to the British 
Museum. There is also a table of distances, 
which will be useful to future explorers, and 
an index and sketch-map, which will be useful 
to the reader of this entertaining and abun- 
dantly illustrated book of travel. 


A. H. Keane. 











TWO BOOKS ON SOCIAL EVOLUTION. 


The Springs of Conduct. 
Lloyd. 


Scientific Meliorism. By Jane Hume Clapper- 
ton. (Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 


Tuer essays collected under the rather mis- 
leading title of The Springs of Conduct have 
little originality, and less pretence to it; but 
they represent a class of literature whose 
development is decidedly desirable. That the 
philosophy and ethics of evolution should be 
treated not merely by original and conspicuous 
thinkers, but by men without any ve 
special gifts, is a sign of progress in itself. 
And it is also possible that a class of minds 
who would be frightened by the teachings of 
a Spencer, a Huxley, or a Clifford, may be 
appealed to successfully by their own equals. 
There is a great deal of sense in the method 
by which a child is taught—not by a grown 
man, but by another child immediately 
above him; and this method is very 
likely the one to which we owe half of 
what we acquire in childhood—that is 
to say, in life. It is, therefore, in no 
ironical sense, but in all seriousness, that we 
may thank Mr. Morgan Lloyd for having 
resisted the second greatest temptation of 
vanity—the negative temptation of not doing 
what we can do sufficiently well, because we 
feel that we cannot do the very best. His 
book will afford useful suggestions to casual 
readers, although I cannot but regret his 
repetition of certain rhapsodies concerning the 
poetical aspects of science. Truth must be 
sought for its own sake ; and nothing is more 
likely to indispose minds at all imaginative 
than the efforts of certain writers to show us 
that truth will afford us artistic and emotional 
gratifications. Such a recommendation, or 
rather such an apology, merely reveals in the 
scientific enthusiast an individual with whom 
an artistic mind can never properly get on. 
It is an imposition even more intolerable than 
that of the worship of Humanity. It is neces- 
sary to keep before our consciences the duty of 
getting our minds into the very best working 
order, so that any act of judgment may be 
performed as satisfactorily as possible. It is 
necessary to remind us that nowadays parti- 
cularly no one has a right to be less intel- 
lectually lucid than his congenital powers 
and his education admit of. A sense of duty 
may and must therefore be appealed to by 
every would-be teacher of scientific philosophy 
for the masses; but this is different from 
insisting upon the poetical aspect of scientific 
facts which may happen to be less poetic 
than any old nurse’s tale. 


Miss Clapperton’s book upon Scientific 
Meliorism is a far more important production, 
although, I greatly fear, it may not be a very 
successful one. There are, in the kingdom of 
books, things corresponding to dress and 
manners ; and as the majority of people will 
have more patience with a well-got-up and 
well-bred mediocrity than with an awkward 
and slatternly philosopher, so likewise most 
readers will prefer a neatly put together 
Quarterly article to a book full of valuable 
fact, thought, and suggestion, delivered with 
the harum-scarum ‘“‘cocksureness’”’ of Miss 
Clapperton. I feel that I am very liable to be 
misunderstood. Miss Clapperton’s book seems 


By C. Morgan 





to me so valuable, and in many respects so 
noble, that I should deem it mere caviling 
ungraciousness to make such criticisms as 
these, were it not that I feel compelled to 
warn all those to whom I recommend the 
book not to let themselves be disgusted 
by the manner in which Miss Clapperton 
communicates her ideas. Resuming my 
simile, I feel as one feels on introducing to a 
circle of choice spirits some remarkably good, 
or wise, or gifted individual, whose get-up 
and manner are calculated to rub people the 
wrong way and prevent their getting the 
benefit of his excellent qualities. 

Miss Clapperton’s excellent qualities are 
many, negative and positive. She is abso- 
lutely unprejudiced and perfectly lucid; and 
what, in the treatment of some of the subjects 
included in her work, is even rarer and more 
admirable, perfectly fearless. In discussing 
the various questions of the day which affect 
directly the individual’s happiness, she brings 
to bear thereon a remarkable amount of 
special scientific knowledge, and what I 
must call secondhand (but none the less 
valuable) practical experience ; and she ex- 
amines into evils and proposes remedies with- 
out a shadow of sentimentality or fear of 
ridicule. Miss Clapperton’s book, without 
being actually original in any separate point, 
is original from the fact that she has united 
all the matters which, in our present con- 
dition, require being, if not absolutely re- 
formed, at all events entirely reconsidered. 
Herein lies the value of her book. A certain 
scepticism may make one smile at some of 
Miss Clapperton’s proposals, like that of the 
united homes for families of the middle 
classes ; and a certain instinct that in such 
matters the instinct of reprobation is as 
healthy as it is superficially unreasonable 
may make one sicken at the suggestions of 
neo-Malthusianism. But whether one be too 
little or too much of a believer in the 
Ideal versus the Actual, one cannot put 
down Miss Clapperton’s book without 
a greatly increased sense of the supreme 
necessity of criticising all established theories 
and institutions, and of the supreme duty of 
refraining from precipitate action. Nearly 
all the questions which proximately affect 
the happiness of the community—early educa- 
tion, marriage, prostitution, pauperism, tenure 
of property, state interference, and all the 
questions dependant upon these—are passed 
under review ; and it is perhaps an advantage 
rather than a drawback that, instead of a 
well-defined systematic arrangement like that 
of Comte, Miss Clapperton offers us what has 
a greater resemblance to a heap of miscel- 
laneous notes. 

The usefulness of the book depends not 
so much upon any actual opinions which it 
contains (although many of Miss Clapperton’s 
notions are very weighty), as upon the 
revision of one’s own opinions, or the dis- 
covery of the absence in oneself of all 
opinions, which cannot fail to result there- 
from. It has the suggestiveness and the con- 
sequent high utility of a somewhat rambling 
conversation with a number of intelligent, 
matter-of-fact, and yet (which is a farther 
advantage) somewhat paradoxical friends. It 
leaves the impression of being the work of a 
woman who has listened a great deal, read 
much, and thought more, and who has there- 
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fore the power of forcing us to listen, to 
think, and to read. Moreover, it has the 
value and the charm of being (what is pos- 
sible only in our advanced state of knowledge) 
a book at once sceptical and almost Utopian 
in its boldness, and afirmative and law- 
respecting in its thorough scientific con- 
servatism. Vernon Lez. 








NEW NOVELS. 

Keep my Secret. By G. M. Robins. (Bent- 
ley.) 

Martin Ffrench. By John Bradshaw. 


(Sampson Low.) 
Hurst and Hanger. 

& Co ) 
Baylerbay: or, Strangers in Turkey. 

Col. Fife-Cookson. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Three Stories. By Vitislavy Halek. Trans- 


(Kegan Paul, Trench 


By 


lated by W. W. Strickland. (York: 
Sampson. ) 

Sue: or, Wounded in Sport. By E. Vincent 
Briton. (Seeley.) 

Under -Currents. By Arthur Goddard. 
(Maxwell. ) 


Excerr that Keep my Secret has an unusual 
and unnecessary amount of dagger work 
about it, it is rather a good book. A heroine 
with an attractive but fiendish uncle, for 
whose sake she nearly commits a murder 
herself, and who requites her by going near to 
murder her, is sufficiently out of the common 
way ; and there are sliding panels, abductions, 
and all the rest of it, in quite Radcliffian 
profusion. Side by side with all this, how- 
ever, there is a great deal of ordinary novel 
writing of a very respectable kind. And the 
book ends with the mildest pun we ever 
remember, not excluding a celebrated one of 
the Poet Laureate’s, which is, oddly enough, 
on the same word—‘‘ He who was once my 
Victim is now my Victor.” This amiable 
play upon words might be excused when made 
vivd voce and during the honeymoon, but hardly 
in other circumstances. 


Martin Ffrench is a considerable improve- 
ment on Dedham Park. Mr. Bradshaw has 
digressed less, has made more of a distinct 
centre to his story, and has varied his scenes 
and characters better. In some passages 
(notably the sketches of the Clayton-Pigott 
family, and of the placid loves of Frances, 
daughter of that same, with the Reverend 
Kidwelly Thompson) he has constructed 
scenes which are both readable and amusing. 
Still, he has not quite cured himself of in- 
dulging in excursus about things and people, 
instead of carrying his reader straight along 
the course of his story, and not letting the 
things and people interfere any farther than 
they have direct business with that story. 
His comic benefactor (a Scot familiarly called 
“the globe-trotter,” who talks a rather con- 
ventional Doric) might be improved upon, as 
might the hero, while Mr. Bradshaw has still 
to get over that besetting sin of unskilled 
novelists, the introduction of scenes which 
are not specially amusing in themselves (the 
Clayton-Pigott scenes referred to above are, 
and, therefore, do not underlie this censure), 





which have nothing particular to do with the 
evolution of the story, and which really are 
as much padding as digressions proper. Still, 
as we have said, Martin Ffrench is better 
than its predecessor, and that is always a 
good thing. 

It might not be easy to say in a single line 
what prevents Martin Ffrench from being a 
book to be recommended without allowarce, 
but there is no such difficulty about ZHurst 
and Hanger. It is too long, immensely and 
glaringly too long. There are over nine 
hundred pages of it; and two of its pages 
hold about as many words as three of Mr. 
Bradshaw’s book, which is a fair specimen 
of the ordinary three-volume novel in 
page arrangement. That is to say Hurst 
and Hanger, arranged in the form of such 
a fair specimen, would fill the appalling 
number of something like thirteen hundred 
usual pages. Only a novelist of incident, 
and a genius ‘‘at that,” can carry the reader 
satisfactorily through such a mass of matter. 
Now the anonymous author of Hurst and 
Hanger, though his or her book is not exactly 
uneventful, has not attempted anything in 
the nature of the romance; and the task of 
wading through these endless chapters of 
tempests in teacups, conversations that must 
have required the breath of an organ wind- 
chest to carry them on, mild catastrophes and 
page-long descriptions of the changes in the 
appearance of things and persons at various 
epochs of the story, is no light one. Of 
course there will be plenty of readers to 
whom it is no task at all, who want so much 
of their time occupied by fiction, and who 
rather like to be spared the trouble of ordering 
two books instead of one to fill that time. For 
such, especially if they like a book written 
quietly and in good taste, Hurst and Hanger 
will do very well. 


Col. Fife-Cookson has tried (and probably 
knows that he has tried) rather a dangerous 
experiment in Baylerbay. To describe it 
exactly, it is an account of the Balkan cam- 
paign of 1878 turned into a novel by inter- 
mixing with it the love affairs of an English 
officer in the Turkish Army and a lady who 
has come out to nurse under the Red Cross. 
Col. Fife-Cookson is so good-natured as to 
put at the head of a certain chapter “ this 
need not be read except by those interested ”’ 
in the war, and to sum up its contents at the 
beginning of the next. Unluckily, this kind 
of hybrid novel requires very skilful handling 
to make it successful. We really do not 
know anyone but Lever who ever greatly 
succeeded in it; and even Lever’s success 
was chequered with a good deal of failure. 
The sketch of the general political and mili- 
tary course of the war is, as might be 
expected from the author, very sound and 
intelligent; but we do not think the 
average novel-reader will care much for 
it, and we do think that it should 
have been more worked in with the story 
interests. Such an incident as the brilliant 
little fight at Tashkesen, for instance, which 
Col. Fife-Cookson barely mentions, would 
have made a rea! novel-chapter in Lever’s 
hands; and the designs of the wicked baronet 
(who has the a to propose to the 
heroine an entirely irresponsible sojourn in 


his yacht) could have been easily connected 





with the military and political business. But, 
as it is, the author has kept his strands far 
too much apart, and yet far too much inter- 
mingled. We are afraid that the history will 
bore the frivolous, and the fiction provoke 
those eager for instruction. 


We do not pretend to be acquainted with 
the Czech original of Vitislay Halek’s stories 
and poems. The Sclavonic dialects, thank 
heaven! are still ‘‘ facultative,” and scarcely 
even that, in the curriculum of the most in- 
dustrious man of letters. Mr. Strickland, how- 
ever, has given a very readable translation ; and 
we, who have no great fancy for translations, 
whether from languages that we do or lan- 
guages that we do not understand, admit that 
at least one of the stories quite justifies his 
pains. This is the first—‘‘ Under the Hollow 
Tree ’’—a story of love and death, with a sort 
of natural supernatural flavour about it which 
is worthy of the literature of the Vampire. 
The other two stories, though not bad, have 
much less distinction; and for the poems we 
care little. Mr. Strickland himself observes 
that ‘‘the student of Heine will observe that 
several of the ideas in these Bohemian poems 
have been adapted from the Jewish writer.’ 
We (in all modesty calling ourselves students 
of Heine, who have taken our degrees a good 
many years ago, and yet not left the study) 
should say that Halek as a poet, if he is to 
be fairly judged by these selections, is simply 
an attempt at an echo of Heine. Now it is 
as difficult to echo Heine as it is impossible 
to hide it when you try to echo him. 


What was it that Mr. Pendennis said about 
pineapples when he asked the Greek name 
for that vegetable? (He ought to have 
remembered, of course, that he could, at least 
for a literal translation, take his choice of 
Kavos or orpdBiros; but Pen, as we know, 
had neglected his Greek shamefully.) He 
remarked, we think, that pineapples had 
increased considerably in size by dint of 
cultivation, and that it was the way of such 
things. Now, as is the race of pineapples so 
also is the race of shilling paper novels. 
They used last year to measure five inches 
and a quarter by four—at least, those are the 
precise dimensions of Mr. Anstey’s Tinted 
Venus. The two last books on our list, 
though issued by different publishers (a most 
interesting fact for the scientific student), 
measure seven inches by four and three- 
quarters each. Such are the results of 
demand and supply. Swe is a story of rustic 
life at Tintagel, which displays some of the 
talent shown in Amyot Brough, but which is 
not improved by consisting in great part of 
conversations printed in a singularly ugiy 
and, to our ear, by no means faithful trans- 
literation of Cornish dialect. Dialect is all 
very well now and then; but page after page 
of stuff which has no linguistic character of 
its own, but is only ordinary English badly 
spelt—such as ‘‘’T'es a hoogly dream, that’s 
sarten; but, ev "tes nething but a dream, 
never mind”—strikes us as depressing. 
Nevertheless if a man struggles bravely with 
this depression he will find his reward here 
and there. 


Except in form Sue has nothing of the 
shilling dreadful: Under-Currents has a baby- 
farmer anda mystery, and several of the usual 
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properties. Its interest, however, which is 
not inconsiderable in a certain way, lies not so 
much in these things as in the sketches, 
(written with some juvenility and some con- 
ventionality, but at the same time not with- 
out a certain liveliness) of certain lower strata 
of London journalism and London life. Mr. 
Goddard’s weakest point is his language. His 
men and women do not talk to each other 
quite like live men and women ; and though 
you sometimes ‘‘ run the gauntlet ’’ you do not 
usually ‘‘run the gamut”: you run up it or 
down it. Atleast once (on p. 201) there is a 
reminiscence of Dickens which leaves imita- 
tion behind and comes very near to plagiarism. 
Also (a page or two earlier) it does not require 
a very high opinion of the police to make one 
doubt whether two detectives would oblig- 
ingly warn a wanted person by crying 
‘‘Here’s our man.” It is odd, too, to read 
that ‘‘our man” succeeded in ‘‘ dashing them 
aside and getting out of sight before they 
had recovered their equanimity.” Probably 
by ‘equanimity’ Mr. Goddard means 
“balance” or “legs,” or something else 
short and vernacular. But these things are 
easily curable; and as for the roots of the 
matter (which we take to be observation of 
life and power of telling a story) we have 
met many less promising persons than Mr. 
Arthur Goddard. George Sarntspury. 








RECENT VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Translations from Horace, etc. By Sir Stephen 
. De Vere. (Bell.) This little volume is 
dedicated to that veteran of letters—whom 
‘we have lost since its publication—Sir Henry 
Taylor, nor is it unworthy of such dedi- 
cation. There is too little of it—only ten odes 
in all, two short —— poems (one of them, 
‘*The Land Betrayed,” omitted in the index of 
contents)'and a version of Walter de Mapes’s 
merry anacreontic, ‘‘ Mihi est iy ome in 
taberna mori.’’ But an extremely interesting, 
though concise, essay on Horace as poet and 
patriot is prefixed—an essay which seems to us 
evidence that Sir 8. de Vere has taken a higher 
line than most of the myriad translators of 
Horace. He has seen in Horace somethin 
more than the neat, quotable, concise, an 
elegant author, dear to the worldling and the 
man of belles lettres; he sees, where Mr. 
Swinburne saw little but ‘the valet-souled 
versifier of Venusia,” a patriot grateful to 
Augustus not for personal favours, but for 
national peace and temperate rule; a thinker 
striving to ‘‘ennoble the Pagan re by 
grafting on it high moral dogmas derived from 
the Stoic philosophy ;” a real friend, not only 
to the popular Maecenas, but to the unpopular 
Lollius. So far, we incline to agree with him; 
when, however (p. vi.), we find him ascribing 
to Horace’s Roman audience ‘‘much of the 
Greek character, the same vivid apprehensive- 
ness, and the same rapid incandescence of 
imagination,” the power “to take in almost 
intuitively the full meaning of Horace’s most 
delicate touches,” we part company. We see 
no evidence for any such power, except in a 
few highly gifted friends of the poet. The con- 
tempo-ary Tt of his odes is not, we 
think, established. Horace’s own language, 
constantly reaching the ‘‘odi profanum 
vulgus” sentiment, is more than a mere 
— As verse-writer, Sir 8. de Vere must 
given high rank. He is always musical, 
sometimes powerful, and commonly picturesque 
in a high degree. As a translator, he is not 


only free, but decidedly erratic and diffuse. 








Let us take as an example stanzas 2-3 of the 
fine ode to Maecenas (Od. iii., 29): 


‘‘ Leave Tibur sparkling with its hundred rills ; 

Forget the sunny slopes of Aesulae, 

And rugged peaks of Telegonian hills 
That frown defiance on the Tuscan sea. 

Forego vain pomps, nor gaze around 
From the tall turret of thy palace home 

On crowded marts, and summits temple-crowned, 
The smoke, the tumult, and the wealth of 

Rome.’ 


This is fine, fluent verse; but Horace has 
nothing about frowning defiance, nor the 
Tuscan sea; and to omit “ parricidae” is to 
omit the characteristic mythological touch that 
lifts Tusculum into the land of legend. Further- 
more, who would not think, from this transla- 
tion, that Horace cries to Maecenas to come 
away from Tibur or Tusculum? Yet surely 
‘*-ontempleris ” implies, what the next 
stanza plainly shows, that Maecenas is invited 
to leave Rome; whereas, from his palace on the 
Esquiline, he can watch Tibur and Tusculum, 
‘too, miles away, but white and beautiful in that 
lucent air. Still, when all is said, a poet needs 
something of a poet to translate him; and 
Horace finds this quality, at least, in Sir 8. de 
Vere, helped no doubt by Scott, but with a 
power of his own, as in Od. iii. 5 (p. 23). 


‘¢ From the chaste kiss, and wild embrace 
Of wife and babes he turned his face, 
A man self doomed to die ; 
. . . Till counsel never heard before 
Had nerved each wavering senator ;— 
Till flushed each cheek with patriot shame, 
And surging rose the loud acclaim ;— 
Then, from his weeping friends, in haste, 
To exile and to death he passed.”’ 


This, at least, is not unworthy of Horace’s 
higher mood. 


Odes of Horace. Rendered into English 
Verse by Herbert Grant. (Harrison & Sons.) 
This is a posthumous volume, published by the 
translator’s brother, without his final revision. 
There are flaws in it which that revision would 
doubtless have removed—such as (p. 139) 
‘* Oacian race ”’ for ‘‘ genus Aeaci”’; ‘‘ Ogoear” 
for ‘‘ Aegaeos”’ (p. 155); ‘‘ Daedulus” for 
‘‘ Daedalus” (p. 10), and others. But the main 
defect of the translation goes deeper than want 
of revision. There is no attempt to show the 
variation of Horace’s metres, and the delicate 
variation of tone that accompanies the change. 
To render, for instance, Od. i. 1., ‘‘ Maecenas, 
atavis,”’ &c., and Od. i. 28, ‘‘ Te maris et terrae,” 
&c., into the same facile even octosyllabic 
metre, shows a want of lite reception, 
which very gravely affects the version of the 
fine but mysterious ode to Archytas. Mr. 
Grant either had not heard, or had discarded, 
the idea that it was a dialogue, Yet, surely, 
it is a dialogue—divided atl. 17, as Dillenburger 
saw, and Mr. Wickham, in the main, agrees. 
On p. 8, ‘‘filius Maiae”’ is not ‘‘son of May” ; 
this, to English ears, assimilates Mercury to a 
butterfly. On p. 35, ‘‘laborantes in uno” does 
not = ‘laboured for one end”’—nor is vitream 
Circen, frail Circe. It is the translucency, not 
the fragility, of glass to which Horace alludes— 
Circe being originally a sea-nymph. On p. 66, 
1. i., Pollio appears unexpectedly as a lady. Is 
to ‘‘ test’? used = attest, as in the couplet : 


‘¢ What plain enriched with Latin gore 
Tests not to battles gone before ”’ ? 


and (p. 61) should Cleopatra, ‘‘ fortuna dulci 
ebria,” appear as ‘‘ Swilled with Fortune’s 
luscious drain”? Where Horace is light and 
tender, Mr. Grant does well; where he is sublime 
or grave, the translation shows a lack of those 
q nar xo d the translator felt them, but 
was not ciently.ma ter of metre to represent 
them. Horace will never be finally translated 
till some one is'enough imbued with his inner 





thoughts as to rise and sink with him uncon- 
sciously. 

By the publication of his translation of the 
Paradiso (Williams & Norgate) M. Musurus 
has completed his task of rendering Dante’s 
‘Divina Commedia” into Greek. This last 
instalment, we can well believe, has taxed his 
powers to the utmost. The difficulties with 
which Dante himself had to contend were far 
greater in this portion of the poem than in the 
other two, in consequence of the uniformity 
produced by the sense of tranquilli y which 
pervades it; for the atmosphere, so to speak, 
with which it is filled is composed of three 
elements only—light, music, and rhythmic 
motion. In the hands of any other poet than 
Dante the simplicity of these constituents could 
hardly have failed to degenerate into mono- 
tony; and to what a degree his own resources 
were taxed may be seen from the far greater 
predominance of similes in the Paradiso, as 
compared with the Inferno and the Purgatorio, 
and by the elaborate, though skilfully con- 
cealed, devices of art, by which, when in the 
earlier cantos we seem to have reached the 
acme of brightness, we are made to feel that 
we are lifted again and again into still more 
brilliant regions. These difficulties render the 
task of the translator proportionately laborious; 
and all the more so, because he cannot hope to 
rival the perfect diction and elaborate rhyme, 
which in the original impart charm and grace 
even to the subtlest and most precise theologi- 
cal disquisitions. But in this volume, as in his 
two former ones, M. Musurus has succeeded in 
being at once literal and clear, for which pur- 
pose the Byzantine Greek, which he has em- 
ployed as his vehicle, is excellently adapted; 
and, as it was in that language that theological 
terms were originally expressed, it is only 
natural that it should here prove itself to be 
suitable for reproducing the discussions which 
hold so prominent a place in the Paradiso. We 
cannot help noticing, also, in comparing this 
translation with others, the advantage in re- 
spect of concentration which is possessed by a 
language which can employ inflexions instead 
of auxili words. As regards accuracy 
though we do not doubt that M. Musurus has 
availed himself of the best authorities, yet we 
hardly think he has always lighted on the right 
interpretation. Thus, in Par, xx. 106, 7 it is 
said of the Inferno— 

** y’ non si riede 

Giammai a buon voler.”’ 
This is here translated by— 

5Oev eis xaddv oddels wor’ emorpépe 

oxondy. 
But the use of 8@ev destroys the meaning of the 
passage, the point of which is that in hell a 
man cannot be converted, and that the Emperor 
Trajan, who is here spoken of, was restored to 
life first, in order to render his subsequent con- 
version possible. But we are unwilling to 
dwell on blemishes like these, when the work 
generally is so satisfactory, and we sincerely 
congratulate M. Musurus on the successful 


accomplishment of a difficult task. 
A Selection from the Songs of de Béranger. In 
English Verse. By William Toynbee. (Kegan 


Paul, Trench & Co.) Mr. Toynbee has rather 
a dainty touch on the lyre of Béranger—witness, 
for instance, such a verse as that which con- 
cludes (p. 82) the touching lyric ‘‘ When I am 
gone ”’; 
My dearest, when my frail renown 
Soothes sometimes your declining hours, 
“a with a trembling hand a crown 
rtrait every spring wit wers, 
eto where, a ) tony e and ill, 
We'll mect at last.beyond the blue, 
And till we meet, ah, falter still 
The songs I used to sing to you. 


This, if it lacks something of the ‘immortal 
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tears” of Béranger’s tenderest verses, is cer- 
tainly pleasant poetry. Mr. Toynbee, in our 
judgment, has one quality, rather rare in trans- 
latess—ho is best where his original is best. 
“The Marquis of Carabas”’ is capital. The 
undertone of mockery is kept up all through ; 
the pompous old emigré, nepotist and village 
tyrant, returned to the scene of his selfish 
exactions, is verily before us: 
** For my posterity, be sure, 

Shall every sacred right secure 

Which (ere the devil made the masses) 

Was granted to the Carabases ! ’’ 
Scarcely less good are ‘‘The Old Corporal” 
and ‘ Off to the Country,” though in widely 
different manners. Is there, we wonder, any 
full translations of Beranger’s songs in English ? 
If not, let Mr. Toynbee complete the task, not 
fearing too much (see Preface) even the ghost 
of Thackeray, whose name should not be a 
terror to well-cloers. 


Corneille’s Tragedy ‘‘ Polyeuctus.” Translated 
into English Blank Verse by Walter F. 
Nokes. (Hachette.) Mr. Nokes has put his 
translation to a severe test, by printing it face 
to face with the original—a proceeding which 
certainly spoils the look of a book, but gives 
an odaielite opportunity for balancing the 
original and the version. So far as fidelity is 
concerned, Mr. Nokes is to be congratulated on 
his success. He understands his original, he is 
readable, and his blank verse scans as verse. He 
keeps his level throughout, and makes Corneille’s 
play read, in its English dress, very much like 
Addison’s ‘‘Cato” —a style at which Mr. 
Nokes has probably aimed. On the other 
hand, he has by no means overcome the initial 
difficulty of his task. Corneille’s play, as our 
readers will reraember, is the familiar rhymed 
Alexandrine, which, in the hands of the older 
poets, is almost as thoroughly a metre of 
couplets as Latin elegiacs are. Hence, as we 
may show by an example, the difficulty of 
suiting blank verse to it. In Act IV., sc. vi., 
Severus and Fabianus remain, after Paulina’s 
appeal to the generosity of the furmer : 

‘* Sev. Qu’est ceci, Fabian? quel nouveau coup 

de foudre 

Tombe sur mon bonheur, et le réduit en poudre ? 
Plus je l’estime prés, plus il est éloigné ; 
Je trouve tout perdu quand je crois tout gagné ; 
Et toujours la fortune, 4 me nuire obstinée, 

che mon espérance aussitdt qu’elle est née ; 
Avant qu’offrir des vooux je recois des refus ; 
Toujours triste, toujours et honteux et confus 
De voir que lachement elle ait osé renaitre, 
Qu’encor plus lachement elle ait osé paraitre ; 
Et qu’une femme enfin dans la calamité 
Me fasse des lecons de générosité.”’ 


(Mr. Nokes.) 


** Sev. What's this, Fabianus? what new thun- 
_. derbolt 

Strikes on my bliss and crumbles it to dust ! 
Nearer I deem it, further it is off, 
And all most lost when most I deemed all won; 
Since Fortune, unrelentingly my foe, 
Blights each new hope or e’er it be in bud. 
My vows whilst yet unoffered are repulsed, 
And I, rejected, stand abashed with shame, 
That hope unworthily had dared return, 
And more unworthily dared show itself, 
And that, in trouble’s midst, Severus is 
Taught by a woman in true-heartedness.”’ 


Now, to us it appears that the genius of blank 
verse abhors thought in this aout Severus 
is like Pedius— 
“ Crimina raris Librat in antithetis.”’ 

And the French couplets, if a little hard and 
crisp for poetry, are certainly bright and 
pointed; while the English blank verse has 
neither point nor grace nor melody. It has the 
motion of a bird hopping evenly—instead of 
the flight, sometimes Sou sometimes fast, but 
continuous, of the same bird. Analogous to 
this defect, but more wilful (for we doubt if 





the couplets can be put into blank verse satis- 
factorily), is the refusal to recognise Corneille’s 
own changes of metre. In Act IV., scene ii., 
Polyeuctus’s soliloquy is partly in Alexandrines, 
varied in rhyme from the rest of the play, and 
partly in a lighter lyric measure. It is impos- 
sible to read it without feeling that the thought 
or tone changes with this change. But Mr. 
Nokes thrusts it all into his prompt bustling 
blank verse, 


** Honteux attachemens de la chair et du monde, 
Que ne me quittez-vous, quand je vous ai 
quittés ? 
Allez, honneurs, plaisirs, qui me livrez la 
guerre: 
Toute votre félicité 
Sujette a l'instabilité, 
Eu moins de rien tombe par terre ; 
Et, comme elle a 1’éclat du verre, 
Elle en a la fragilité.”’ 





‘* Pomps and affections of the world and flesh, 
Why not renounce me since I’ve you re- 
nounced ? 
Avaunt, ye pleasures and ye vanities 
That war against my soul! the happiness 
Ye proffer, fleeting and unstable, in less 
Than a thought’s space is fallen to earth and 


gone ; 
Brilliant as glass, it is as brittle too.’’ 
We would by no means insist that Mr. Nokes 
should reproduce the original change in fac- 
simile ; on the contrary, we would allow a wide 
margin of choice, in reproducing its general 
effect. But to ignore the change entirely is to 
wrong the original. In a certain degree, it 
resembles the harshness of putting Greek 
choruses, as well as the Iambic part, into blank 
verse, indifferently. Another flaw we observe 
in Mr. Nokes is his tendency to forced inver- 
sions. Why (e.g., on p. 55) should he write— 
‘* Of the one only God to fight the vause’’? 
Why on p. 119— 
‘* Whose rank than mine ’s more consonant with 
yours’’? 
On p. 123— 


‘* Wilt irremissible quite make thy crime ”’ ? 
On p. 59— 
“‘If ’gainst him wields Severus Rome's great 

might’? ? 

There is something very slipshod in this trick. 
Once or twice the blank verse will not scan by 
any device ; e.g., on p. 83— 

‘* Brook that the last scion of their kings.’’ 
And, on p. 111— 

‘* Playing the generous, he would entrap me ”’ 
can only be scanned by false or strained em- 
phasis. ‘‘ Commove”’ (p. 113) has, we think, 
very little authority, especially as a neuter 
verb; ‘“‘healless” (p. 33) = cureless, looks 
quaint and ugly; so does ‘‘ quicked” in sense 
of ‘‘ quickened”’ (p. 119). Mr. Nokes certainly 
writes vigorously, but even an easy play of 
— cannot be adequately translated off- 

an 


Songs of Old Canada. Translated by 
William McLennan. (Montreal: Dawson.) 
Mr. McLennan has printed the originals of 
fourteen popular French Canadian songs, side 
by side with his own translations. One or two 
of these, such as ‘‘ Malbrouck”’ and “ Deux 
Gendarmes un Beau Dimanche,” are still uni- 
versally known in France; the remainder seem 
to be also of European origin, though some of 
them are no longer remembered in their native 
country. To translate these songs satisfactorily 
is an impossible task. Their chief characteristic 
is their matter-of-fact directness of expression, 
which excludes, as if of set purpose, every word 
that could indicate the singer's own conscious- 
ness of the pathos or humour of what he sings. 
This peculiarity is so alien to the spirit of 
English poetry, even in its most purely popular 
form, that a translation which faithfully re- 


produced it would result in an absolutely 
prosaic effect, thereby doing serious injustice 
to the originals. Our meaning will be best 
illustrated by a comparison of a few lines of 
one of the songs with Mr. McLennan’s transla- 
tion : 
** Dans les prisons de Nantes 
I’ya-t-un prisonnier, 
Que personn’ ne va voir 
Que la fill’ du gedlier. 
Elle lui porte 4 boire 
A boire et i manger. 
Un jour il lui demande 
—Qu’est-c’ que l’on dit de moi? 
—Le bruit court dans la ville 
Qui demain vous mourrez. 
. * 


La fille encore jeunette 
Lui a liché les pieds.”’ 


(Mr. McLennan.) 


In prison cei! at Nantes 

A hapless prisoner lay, 

No human soul came nigh him 
Save the jailor’s daughter gay. 
With her fair hands supplying 
His prison fare each day. 


One morn he cried, half sighing — 
What do the gossips say ?— 


Alas, they say to-morrow 
Will be your dying day. 
a * * * 


She, strong in youth’s sweet pity, 
Broke all his bonds away.”’ 

The words here printed in italics indicate a 
disposition, of which there is not the faintest 
trace in any of the original songs contained 
in the book, to dwell upon the pathetic or 
picturesque aspects of the story told. The 
originals and the translations, in fact, belong 
to different species of composition. This is not 
said in condemnation of Mr. McLennan's work. 
Some of his versions are rather pretty as songs ; 
and, as they have the merit of being singable 
to the original airs, they ought to be popular in 
Canada. The translator should have found 
some English-sounding equivalent for such 
refrains as the one which belongs to the song 
above quoted: ‘Gai, faluron, falurette; Gai, 
faluron, dondé.” The retention of this French 
jingle in an English song has a very awkward 
effect. The book is neatly printed; but there is 
a bad blunder on pp. 16 and 18, the first stanzas 
of these two pages having exchanged places, 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Mr. Grant ALLEN, we are glad to say, is 
now in a fair way towards recovery from the 
serious illness which has disabled him from all 
work since the beginning of the present year. 
Last Tuesday he sailed from Liverpool on a 
visit of some two or three months to his father 
in Canada. It is hoped that the voyage and 
the change to his native air will entirely restore 
him to health. 


Mr. W. P. Denron-CarpDEw has lately 
acquired the originals, or old parchment dupli- 
cates, of the depositions and documents in the 
Cenci trial from the son of an old collector of 
curiosities. They are now under examination 
by the officers of the MS. department of the 
British Museum. 


Ar the invitation of the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. 
Henry Irving will deliver four lectures on 
English actors at Oxford during the week 
before Commemoration. The subjects are (1) 
The Age of Shakspere ; ”) The Restoration 
and Betterton; (3) Garrick and his Contem- 


poraries; and (4) Kean and the Kembles, 


Pror., T. K. Curyne has chosen as the 
[subject of his inaugural lecture, as Oriel 
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Professor of the Interpretation of Holy 
Scripture at Oxford, ‘‘The Life and Works 
of Heinrich Ewald.” 


Mr. GossE will deliver a course of six 
lectures this term at Cambridge, as Clark 
Lecturer, upon “‘ English Drama at the End of 
the Seventeenth Century.” 


TuE English Goethe Society will hold its in- 
augural meeting on Friday May 28, at 8 p.m., 
at the Westminster Town Hall, when Prof. 
Max-Miiller will deliver his presidential address 
on ‘‘ World Literature, illustrated by newly dis- 
covered letters from Goethe to Carlyle.” The 
originals of these letters, written in the last years 
of Goethe’s life, could not be found at Carlyle’s 
death, and are, it is to be feared, hopelessly 
lost: but Prof. Max-Miiller has received the 
permission of the Grand Duchess of Saxe 
Weimar to make use of the drafts kept by 
Goethe and now forming part of the Coethe 
Archiv at Weimar. In these letters, which will 
ultimately be published in the great critical 
edition that the Goethe Society has in prepara- 
tion, Goethe is found dwelling, to the last, 
upon the services which literature renders to 
mankind in breaking down the barriers that 
separate nation from nation, The German 
Ambassador and the majority of the other Vice- 
Presidents of the society hope to be present. 
Several choruses will be sung by members of 
two of the oldest German choral societies in 
London. Any who may wish to attend this 
meeting, are desired to communicate with Mr. 
W. C. Coupland, 11 Maitland Park Villas, 
Haverstock Hill, N.W. Future meetings of 
the society will be held at University College, 
on the first Wednesday in the months of June, 
October, November, and December. Papers 
have already been promised by Mr. H. Schiitz 
Wilson, Miss Margaret Bateson, and Dr. R. 
Garnett. 


Mr. Brownine has kindly given leave to Dr. 
Furnivall to reprint for the Shelley Society his 
introduction to the spurious letters of Shelley, 
and his poems ‘‘ Memorabilia” (on Shelley), 
and ‘‘ Cenciaja,” with the passages relating to 
Shelley in ‘‘ Pauline” and ‘ Sordello,” if they 
can be conveniently detach:d from those 
poems. 


Messrs. TRUBNER will a immediately, 
together with the first eight volumes of the new 
edition of the Imperial Gazetteer of India, anew 
edition of Dr. esters Indian Empire, which 
is substantially identical with vol. vi. of the 
larger work. The whole has been revised, 
so as to incorporate not only later statistics, 
but also the most recent results of Oriental 
research. In particular, the chapters on 
Buddhism and on the rise of Hinduism have 
been re-written; and an entirely new chapter 
bas been added on the early history of 
Christianity in India. As a result, the volume 
has been augmented by nearly 150 pages. The 
index alone occupies 48 pages. 


Mr. HENRY FrowDE will publish shortly a 
translation of the Letters of Cassiodorus, by Mr. 
Thomas Hodgkin. All readers of Gibbon know 
that this book, containing the official corres- 
pondence of the statesman who was virtually 
Theodoric’s Chief Secretary of State, throws 
a most important light on the constitution both 
of Roman and Teutonic society in the sixth 
century. Hitherto, however, the letters have 
been practically unpurchaseable, except in 
combination with the ponderous theological 
treatises of their author; and very little has 
heen done towards their historical elucidation. 
While referring his readers for the actual text 
to the long-promised edition by Prof. Meyer, 
Mr. Hodgkin contents himself with a condensed 
translation. In a prelimi introduction he 


discusses the events in the life of Cassiodorus, 





and incidentally of his coatemporary Boethius. 
A chapter on the organisation of the judicial 
staff of the Praetorian Praefect, necessary for 
the explanation of some of the letters, will be 
found also to throw light on several chapters in 
the Notitia Utriusque Imperiit. Another chapter 
on chronology contains hints about the method 
of reckoning by indictions, which was practised 
in the Lower Empire. 


THE house in Dumfries in which Robert 
Burns died has recently been repaired, in con- 
sequence of its dilapidated condition. Among 
other alterations, the woodwork of the bedroom 
in which the poet breathed his last had to be 
removed. This has been secured by Mr. Elliot 
Stock, who proposes to bind in it the facsimiles 
of the first edition of Burns’s Poems, which 
he is about to publish, and of the surplus to 
make cabinets in which to issue the large paper 
copies of the reprint. 


THE next volume in the series of ‘‘ English 
Worthies ” will be Admiral Blake, written by 
Mr. David Hannay, which will be followed by 
— Raleigh, and Mr. Austin Dobson’s 

eC. 


Messrs. W. B. WHITTINGHAM & Co. have in 
the press a new handbook upon the Cape 
Colony, entitled South Africa as a Health 
Resort, by Dr. Arthur Fuller, of the Orange 
Free State. 


Messrs. Burns & OaTEs will publish a 
reprint of the ‘‘ Cardinal Manning” number of 
Merry England, bound in cloth; and also a 
large paper edition, with proofs of the portraits, 
uniform with the large paper edition of the 
‘* Cardinal Newman” number. 


A CHEAP edition of After London; or, Wild 
England, by Mr. Richard Jefferies, will be 
published next week by Messrs. Cassell & 
Company. 


THE June number of Time will contain 
articles on ‘‘Home Rule,” by Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor; ‘‘The Orange Society,” by Mr. 
Mackay; ‘‘Emersen’s Philosophy,” by Mr. 
W. L. Courtney; and “ Footprints on the 
Rocks,” by Miss Gordon Cumming. 


On Tuesday next and the four following 
days Messrs. Sotheby will sell the library of 
the late Dr. Corrie, master of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, which is especially rich in theo- 
logical literature. It includes sixteen volumes 
of the series of works by H. N[icholas], known 
as the ‘‘ Family of Love,” published at various 
dates between 1575 and 1656. We notice also 
in the catalogue a bound set of the Cambridge 
Prolusiones Academicae (1824 to 1838), which 
contain’s Tennyson’s ‘‘ Timbuctoo,” as well as 
Bulwer’s prize poem on ‘‘ Sculpture.” 


Pror. FARINELLI began last week at Uni- 
versity College his last series of Barlow lectures 
on Dante’s “‘ Divina Commedia.” The subject 
of this year is the Puradiso, perhaps the least 
known portion of the poet’s works. The lec- 
turer limited himself to explaining the difficult 
or obscure passages, and to pointing out 
beauties which would, perhaps, escape the 
superficial reader. These lectures, which are 
public and entirely free, take place on Tuesday 
and Friday at 3 p.m. 


THE Council of Somerville Hall, Oxford, 
have decided to build additional rooms for 
twenty students. Two entrance scholarships 
of £35 and £40 a year are offered for competi- 
tion on May 25. 


Correction.—In the Rev. R. B. Drummond’s 
review of Prof, Milligan’s The Revelation of St. 
John in the ACADEmY of last week (p. 323, 
col. 3, ll. 26, 27) for ‘‘ Mother Rome” read 
‘* heathen Rome.” 





AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 


On April 15, which was the anniversary of 
the death of President Lincoln, Mr. Walt 
Whitman read his lecture on ‘‘ Lincoln,” at the 
Chestnut Street Opera House, in Philadelphia, 
and recited his rhymed poem, ‘‘ O Captain, my 
Captain.”” The payments at the door on the 
occasion amounted to 680 dollars (£136) ; so it 
appears that ‘“‘the good, grey poet” is not 
entirely without the most substantial testimony 
to honour in his own country. 


Ir is proposed to celebrate, on November 7, 
the two hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
Harvard College. Mr. Lowell has been invited 
to deliver an address; and it is said that new 
facts relating to the life of John Harvard will 
then be made known. 


Ir is stated that Mr. James R. Osgood will 
take the place of London agent for Messrs, 
Harper & Bros., which was filled for nearly 
forty years by the late Mr. Sampson Low. 


Wuat is called a ‘‘ Thackeray Carnival ”’ is 
to be held shortly at Boston, 7.e., a sort of 
popular illustration of his works, by means of 
readings, tableaux, &c. In connexion with 
this, the Literary World of April 17, publishes 
‘* Collections toward a Bibliography of Thack- 
eray.” 

Pror. ArTHUR S. Harpy, the author of But 
yet a Woman, has written another novel, which 
will be published immediately by Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 


Tue American branch of Messrs. Macmillan 
announce a cheap series of popular novels, &c., 
for summer reading, in paper covers, at fifty 
cents (2s.) The first volume will be Mr. Craw- 
ford’s Dr. Isaacs, to be followed by works by 
Mrs. Oliphant, Mr. Norris, Dr. Shorthouse, 
Miss Yonge, Charles Kingsley, &c. 


Messrs. ScRIBNER’s Sons have published an 
American edition of Mr. Lang’s The Mark of 
Cain, which was printed, bound, and ready for 
issue within forty-eight hours after receiving 
the advance-sheets. 


THE May number of the Bookbuyer (Scribner’s) 

contains a faithful, though not altogether 
pleasing, portrait of Mr. Brander Matthews, 
who is almost as well known in London as in 
New York. The accompanying notice of him 
Says : 
**He is industrious and methodical, writes mainly 
in the forenoon, and believes in the morning hours 
as specially favorable to literary composition. He 
has a system of keeping facts, notes, hints and 
suggestions in pasteboard envelopes which would 
have excited the envy of Charles Reade ; and the 
incidents in his stories largely grow by suggestion 
out of these gatherings. Mr. Matthews has a habit 
of telling his stories to his friends before he begins 
work upon them ; and he finds that this method 
secures clearer expression, and frequently suggests 
important changes and additions.”’ 


The same number has a further paper by Mr. 
Laurence Hutton on ‘‘ American Book Plates,” 
dealing not with the heraldic arms of the early 
colonists, but with the devices of the literary 
men of to-day. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, it 
seems, has adopted ‘‘ The Chambered Nautilus,” 
with the motto, per ampliora ad altiora. Mr. 
Stedman’s plate is an elaborate drawing of Pan 
piping to the nymphs, with the motto—sug- 
ges by Matthew Arnold’s advice to the 
Authors’ Club in 1883—le ceur au métier. 
Mr. Brander Matthews has got Mr. E. A. Abbey 
to draw for him a quaint design of a Red 
Indian looking at a Greek comic mask, with 
the legend from Moliére, que pensez vous de cette 
comédie ? 

THE Critic, of April 24, has an article on 
‘‘ Mr. Browning’s Great Puzzle,” by which the 
writer means the interpretation of the fine poem 
entitled ‘Childe Roland to the Dark Tower 
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came.” He suggests that the dark tower 
represents ‘‘ unfaith,” and that the poet means 
to describe the drift of the age. He draws an 
ingenious inference from the fact that the tower 
is described as ‘‘ blind as the fool’s heart.’” We 
may also mention in this connexion that an 
article on ‘‘ Sordello,”’ written more than thirty 
years ago by Mrs. Dall, has just been reprinted 
in a limited edition by Messrs. Roberts, of 
Boston. 


THE Nation has devoted two long articles to 
a review of Mr. C. E. Doble’s Remarks and Col- 
lections by Thomas Hearne, published by the 
Oxford Historical Society. In the title prefaced 
to the review, the editor is oddly descr bed as 
‘* Master of Worcester College, Oxford.” 

THE Publishers’ Weekly of April 24, contains 
a full-page portrait of the late Mr. Sampson 
Low, reprinted from Harper's Weekly, together 
with an interesting obituary notice. 








A TRANSLATION. 
FERIAE BRITANNICAE. 
IV NON: MAI: M D VIII VIII VI. 
(A Latin Version of Lord Tennyson’s Ode.) 


Satvete bis salvete queis florentibus 
vox una laetorum favet 

oO filii fratresque vos ab insula 

a monte et immensis plagis 

huc dona glebae fluminisque funditis 
quae dat fodina quae nemus 

et ingeni subtilis et manus opus 

te ue honores Sericae 

et quidquid omnis zona fert Britannica 
vos vestra habete Britones 


precamur ut sit saeculis currentibus 
simillimum matri genus 

aeterna vobis illa sit constantia 

et robur illorum patrum 

unde orta nostra civitas in insula 
crescit superstes tempori 

quod imperi quacunque signa fulgida 
terram inter et nubes ovant 

ostendit orbi quid velit Britannia 

vos vestra habete Britones 


certavit olim filiis Britannia 

nec vicit aetas postera 

haud fiet iterum masculae propaginis 

incuriosa nec genus 

— figit quod parum veri capax 
um negligit praesagia 

ad Ooeienbenn propulit cubilibus 

plumaque matris alitem 

ut solus escam quaereret gratus Jovi 

vos vestra habete Britones 


nobisne fastorum imperique haeredibus 
rumpenda tandem est copula 

an usque ut olim utrique fortunae pares 
feremus ad metam j 

audite voces mille millies canit 

A rerum Maxima * 

vexilla classes sceptra sint communia 
sim vestra vos sitis mei 

haerete partis obtinete tradita 
custodiat cunctos Deus. 


W. Cory. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
THE first paper in The Antiquary is by far 
the most latenstien. Mr. %. Wright has 
evidently devoted much care and thought to 
his ‘‘ Historic Streets of Plymouth.” Some of 
the engravings by which it is illustrated are 
instructive. An old sign from Love Street is 
very well rendered ; it reminds one of the curious 
house-carvings which one constantly sees in 
Holland and Belgium, but which are compara- 
tively rare in England. Mr. 8. R. Bird 
continues his ‘‘ Notes on the History of Crown 
Lands,” and Mr. Davey ives us a fourth part 
of his “ Beatrice Cenci” ; both of these papers 





* Mistress, of. nemorwm maxima.—Virgil. 





show industry and & desire to deal fairly with 
evidence. Mr. Hodgett’s second article on 
‘‘The Scandinavian Elements in the English 
Race” is good as a contribution to a most diffi- 
cult subject. Until, however, field names from 
charters have been collected and subjected 
to careful analysis, we do not think that 
anyone is in a position to mark out the limits of 
Scandinavian occupation, much less to furnish 
us with a chronological list of the various 
waves of invasion. If sufficient hard work be 
gone through, we do not doubt that certitude 
will at length be arrived at; but the sort of 
work to be gone through is more analogous to 
the labours of the geologist of forty years ago 
than to that of the historian or antiquary as 
these words are commonly understood. 








THE GOETHE SOCIETY AT WEIMAR. 


May 2 will be a day long remembered in the 
annals of Weimar. It was the first anniversary 
of the Goethe Society; and from all parts of 
Germany members had arrived to assist in 
keeping the occasion worthily. 

A preliminary meeting of the directors was 
held in the Schiller house on Saturday; and 
these gentlemen were afterwards entertained at 
dinner by the Grand Duke and Duchess, in the 
palace of the Duchess Anna Amalia. This un- 
pretending little palace, situated in the heart of 
the town, has been completely restored by the 
present Grand Duke; but even in its smallest 
detail it retains its former character. 

The general meeting was held at 11 a.m. on 
Sunday, in the handsome Erholungssaal, which 
had been suitably decorated. The Grand 
Duke and Duchess, about 170 members, 
and @ numerous audience were present. 
After a short address of welcome by Dr. 
Simson, of Leipzig, the annual business 
report was by Baron von Loén, of 
Weimar. From it we learn that the Society 
now nee pane! members. _ financial 
report is satisfactory, as, after ing a 
ocudieniile part of oy publishing fm ine 
the society possesses a fund of 27,000 marks 
(£1,350). It was announced that the Empress 
of Germany had been pleased to send a donation 
of 1,000 marks (£50). Special mention was also 
made of the pleasant fact that 125 members of 
the English Goethe Society had joined the 
German Society. 

The speech of the day was made by Dr. Her- 
mann Grimm, of Berlin. His subject was 
‘* Goethe in Relation to our own Time.” After 
touching upon the origin of the society, the 
primary aim of which is to act as guide towards 
a higher level of intellectual culture, he pro- 
ceeded to draw a most attractive picture of 
Goethe’s significance for the age in which 
he lived—how his influence had been felt, 
his authority considered as standard, on all 
questions of art, science, and literature; and 
how the mere a of his presence had 
given a feeling of pride and security to the 
whole nation. He maintained that this feeling 
continues to the present day, and will last far 
into the future, for our opportunities of under- 
standing and studying Goethe’s individuality 
through his works are so much greater than 
those of his contemporaries; and one of the 

test tasks of the society must be the en- 
eavour to let his influence be felt in the 
intellectual life of the present. The means to 
carry out this task, he continued, are at our dis- 
sal; for, just as formerly Duchess Anna Amalia 
earned the gratitude of the age by her care 

of the ¢ genius and his works, so now the 


Grand Duchess Sophie had undertaken to be 
the means through which his works, in their 
complete form, would be presented to the 
public. Prof. Erich Schmidt, of Weimar, 
reported on the rich treasures contained in the 
archives, and informed the members that the 





next publication would be Goethe’s letters to 
Frau von Stein and Herder, during his Italian 
journey. 

After the meeting was over, a number of the 
visitors proceeded to the Goethe Archiv and 
Grand Ducal Museum, where, as usual on such 
occasions, director Ruland had arranged a 
Goethe exhibition. Owing to the long severe 
winter the Goethe house, in which the National 
Goethe Museum is to have its home, was not 
completed; but it is hoped it will be realy for 
opening in July. 

In the afterno n there was a banquet, and in 
the evening a gala representation at the theatre, 
commencing with the ‘‘Goethe March,” by 
Liszt. ‘‘ Palaephron and Neoterpe,” an alle- 
gorical poem, was then acted; costumes, 
scenery, and decorations being the same as 
those used at the first representation on Octo- 
ber 24, 1800. The concluding piece was 
‘* Pandura”’; a Festspiel, in one act, for which 
Hofkapellmeister Edward Lassen had composed 
the music, which was most beutiful and 
characteristic. The theatre was filled to its 
utmost capacity; and thus ended a day which 
will not soon be forgotten by those who had 
the good fortune to be present. 








SELECTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 
GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Ganeee, L. Il sepolereto di Meclo nella Nannia. Trente. 
r 


Kayser, J. Beitriige zur Geschichte u. Erklirung der 

— ee 2. Bd. Paderborn: Schin- 
gh. 

Marmorran, P. L’Ecole francaise de peinture (178)- 
1830). Paris: Renouard. 6 fr. 

Mavaras, G. Querellesde philosophes. Voltaire et J. 
J. Rousseau. Paris: C ann »- 7 fr. 0c. 

Quinzt, E. tres d’exil. T. 4, Paris: Oalmann 


vy. S8fr, 50 c. 
SCHNEIDER, W. Die Naturvilker. Missverstiindnisse, 
M dign, 2.‘Lhl. Paderborn : 

Schiningh. 6 M. 


UzanneE, O. La reliure moderne artistique et fan- 
taisiste. Paris: Rouveyre. 25 fr 


HISTORY. 


Acta historica res gestas Poloniae illustrantia. Tom. 
VI Legum, privilegiorum statutorumque civi- 
viensis tom 


i 1. vol. IL. (1507-1586 ) 

Krakau: Friedlein. 24 M. 
BrungenGo, B. L’impero di Babiloniae di Ninive dalle 
origin fino alla conquista di Ciro. Prato: Giachetti. 


8 L. 0c 

Busca. W. Cardinal Wolsey u. die englisch-kaiserliche 
Allianz 1522-15625. Bonn: Marcus. 2 M. 

Corts, C. Le conquiste e la dominazione degli Inglesi 
nelle Indie. Vol. I. Turin: Roux & Favale. 5 L. 

Fewpzusce d. Prinzen Eugen v. Savoyen. 11. Bd. 
SpanischerSuccessions-Krieg. Feldzug 1709. Bearb. 
v. J. Ritter Rechberger v. Rechkron. Wien: 
Gerold’s Sohn. 30M. 

Hewrert,J.A. Frhr. v. Geschichte Oesterreichs vom 
Ameange d. Wiener October-Aufstandes 1848, IV. 
8. Thl. ipzig: Freytag. 10 M. 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


a 2, Studien iib. die Zelle. 1.Hft. Leipziz: 

eit. . 

Braun, M. Die rhabdocoeliden Tarbellarien Livlands. 
Dorpat. 6 M. 

CARTEGGIO inedito di Ticone Brahe, Giovanni Keplero 
e di altri_celebri astronomi e matematici dei seculi 
XVI. et XVII. con G. Ant. Magini. Pubblicato ea 
—_—— da Ant. Favaro. ologna: Zanichelli. 
12 L. 

GOLDscHMIDT, V. Index der Krystallformen der 
Mineralien. 1. Lfg. Berlin: Springer. 15 M, 

Keez, F. Ueb. die Mntstehung der Kirper, welche 
sich um die Sonne bewegen. Leipzig: Veit. 1 M. 


80 Pf. 
Senet, F. Anatomisch-histologische Yotesmnshans 
v. Nephthys coeca Fabricius. Kiel: Lipsius. 2M. 
WEINSTEIN, B. Handbuch der physitalisshen Maass- 
bestimmungen. 1. Kd. Berlin: Springer. 14 M. 
Zusovic, J. M. Geologische Uebersicht d. Kinigr. 
Serbien. Wien: Hiider. 4M. 


PHILOLOGY, ETC. 


Aset, ©. Einleitung in e. nengotiedh-ccmiitechs 
indoeuropiisches Wurzelwirterbuch. 4. Hft. 1. 
Hilfte. pzig: Friedrich. 10 M. 

Drwan d. Abraham ibn Esra m. seiner Allegorie Hai 
ben Mekiz. Hrsg. v. J. Egers. Frankfurt-a.-M. : 
Kauffmann. 4M. 

Grarr, B. De Bacchi expeditione indica monumentis 
expressa. Berlin: Weidmann. 2 M. 

GRuUNDRIss der romanischen Philologie. Unter Mit- 
wirkg. v. 26 Fachgenossen hrsg. v. G. Griber. 
1.Lfg. Strassburg: Triibner. 4 M. 
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Reyer, A. Auslaute der italienishen, spanishen, 
franzisishen, englishen u. deutshen spriiche u. der 
anlaute im italienishen u. deutshen. Wien: 
Hilder. 3M. 

U 'TERSUCHUNGEN, philologische. Hrsg. v. A. Kiess- 
ling u. U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff. 9. Hft. 
I-yl os v. Epidauros. Berlin: Weidmann. 4M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE GREAT HARE. 

Preston Rectory, Wellington: May 10, 1886. 
Mr. P. le Page Renouf’s admirable puper 
(Proceedings of the Society of Biblical Archae- 
ology for April) to which you refer (ACADEMY, 
May 8), and in which he has shown most con- 
vincingly the true connexion between the hare 
and Osiris as a hare-headed deity, suggests to 
me a question on which I would ask for in- 
formation. Horapollo (i. 26) says that when 
the Egyptians ‘‘wish to denote an opening 
(&votw) they depict a hare, because this animal 
always has its eyes open.” Mr. P. le Page 
Renouf has demonstrated that the primary 
meaning of the Egyptian verb wn is “ to rise, 
spring up,”’ &c., and that the hare in Egyptian, 
like the hare in Sanskrit, is the springing or 
leaping animal (compare Kingsley’s line, ‘‘ The 
merry brown hares came leaping”’); that Osiris, 
the rising sun, is symbolically represented as 
Unnu-neferu ‘‘the beautiful hare,” 7#.e, the 
rising or springingglawn (compare our word 
‘**day-spring”’). In Sanskrit the hare (S’agas) 
is the moon, and symbolises that luminary as a 
watcher of the night by sleeping with her eyes 
open ; hence the proverbial expression of somnus 
leporinus (Gubernatis, Zool. Mythol. ii., p. 80). 
This story of the hare sleeping with open eyes 
is, in its main idea, true enough; for its lids, 
on account of the shortness of the upper one, 
do not join in sleep; hence the term Aaydépbaduos 
‘*hare-eyed,” used by Celsus (De Med. Lib. vii., 
c. 9), and still retained in modern surgery to 
express a morbid shortening of the upper eye- 
lid, and the Greek proverb Aayds kabetdwv 
‘‘sleeping like a hare,” used of persons pre- 
tending to be asleep. Is there any reason to 
believe that the ancient Egyptians observed 
this peculiarity in the hare, or is the explana- 
tion occurring in Horapollo one of his trans- 
lator’s numerous embellishments ? Mr. Renouf 
has clearly shown what is the fundamental idea 
of the word un as applied to the hare-headed 
Osiris; but, independently of this, was the 
hare’s sleep ever noticed by those observant 
people? Plutarch (Sympos. iv. Q. v. 670 F.) 
says that the Egyptians symbolised ‘‘ hearing” 
by the figure of a hare, on account of its acute 
sense in this particular. It seems pretty cer- 
tain that Greek explanations of Egyptian 
matters must generally be taken cum grano salis. 
The earliest writer, so far as I know, who men- 
tions the hare sleeping with open eyes is 
Xenophon (Cyneg. ¢. v. §11); Callimachus, 
Nicander, Oppian, Plutarch, Pliny, and Aelian, 
to whose writings I have referred, all speak of 
it. Among English classical authors Ben 

Jonson and John Ford allude distinctly to it. 
If there be definite allusions to hare-sleeping 
in Sanskrit writers, they may possibly have 
been introduced into the West . the Aryan 
migration, which imported the name of the 
animal; or, of course, they may have been the 

consequence of independent observation. 
W. Hoveuton. 





London: May 12, 1888. 

The anthropological view of animal worship 
in Egypt may be illustrated, in contrast with 
the view of Mr. le Page Renouf, in the case 
of the Great Hare and the Ram. As stated in 
the ACADEMY (May 8), the ram was worshipped 
because, from its strength, it was called ‘‘ the 
powerful ” sefit, while Osiris was da sefit “the 
mighty one.” ‘It is plain that the symbolism 


of the Ram, as applied to Osiris, is founded 
on the double sense of the word 3efit.” Pro- 





bably the anthropologist will not be so easily 
converted to the belief that Egyptian ram- 
worship is based on the double meaning of a 
word. I need hardly point out that the yearly 
sacramentul sacrifice of the ram at Thebes, the 
use of his fleece in the ritual, and the absten- 
tion from mutton in the region where the ram 
was the local god, can best be explained by 
the similar totemistic ritual familiar in many 
religions. The passage in Herodotus (11.42) 
should be compared with that in Bancroft’s 
Native Races of the Pacific States, iii. 168. In 
general the anthropologist will feel justified in 
leaning to the totemistic explanations of 
Egyptian animal-worship, when that worship 
is local, when it declares itself in refusal to 
taste the flesh of the adored animal, when a 
sacramental exception is yearly made to that 
rule, when the skin of the animal is worn by 
his worshippers or placed on the statue of the 
god, and when marked hostility is shown to 
the local beast-gods of the neighbours. 
Whether these conditions meet in the case of 
the Great Hare I do not know, but some of 
them seem to be present. For example, the 
hare-headed goddess is found in a picture at 
Denderah, and her name is ‘*‘ Unnut, the mis- 
tress of the city Unnut and Denderah. The 
city Unnut was the metropolis of the 15th nome 
of Upper Egypt, that of the Hare Un” 
(ACADEMY, May 1, p. 314). The town’s name, 
then, appears to have meant ‘‘ Hare-town.” 
If the people abstained from hare’s flesh, as the 
Thebans from sheep and the Mendesians from 
goats, the hare would, in Denderah, have the 
privileges of a totem. 

The philological and the symbolic theories 
fail to account for the fanatically local worship 
of various beasts, and hatred of the beast 
of the neighbuurs. Suppose it to bs true 
that the word for hare means “the leaper,”’ 
there is nothing in that to surprise us. The 
hare’s name must have originally meant some- 
thing, and ‘‘the merry brown hares came 
leaping” in Kingsley’s poem as gaily as in 
Upper Egypt. Lepus is also familiar. Pro- 
bably there is scarce any word at all which 
may not be interpreted as an epithet of the sun. 
It does not follow, because the word for hare 
means “ leaper,”’ and because the rising sun 
may be said to leap, that therefore the mythical 
hare is the rising sun. The be fallacy of 
such an inference does not need to be pointed 
out. As to the relations between Osiris and 
the hare it would be hasty to speak. Probably 
the majority of Egyptian local cults and rites 
were gradually fused into the legend, and 
ritual, and person of Osiris. In a country so 
greatly given to symbolism and rs’ Marg 
as Egypt, it would be the height of rashness to 
welcome all animal gods as totems. We must 
first be assured of the local and exclusive 
features of the animal’s worship, and of the 
pretension of his worshippers to come of his 
stock or kin, a pretension expressed in their 
abstinence from Fis flesh—their exophagy, if I 
may use the word. How do philologists account 
for this feature of Egyptian beast-worship, with 
its innumerable savage parallels ? 

In this opinion, so far as it asserts that many 
of the beasts were originally worshipped 
directly, the anthropologist is not alone. Prof. 
Sayce adopts the totemistic explanation in his 
Herodotos. M. Maspero writes: ‘‘ Les formes 
animales dont on revétait ces dieux, n’ont pas 
un caractére allégorique, elles marquent une 
adoration de l’animal qu’on retrouve dans 
plus d’une religion ancienne ou moderne.” 
M. Maspero goes on to say that educated priests 
of the second Theban empire may have thought 
it weil to explain the animal-worship as sym- 
bolical ; ‘‘ but whatever they may have adored 
in Thoth Ibis, it was an Ibis, not a hieroglyph, 
that was worshipped by the person who origin- 
ally began the Ibis-cult.” This is directly 





contrary to the view of M. le Page Renouf 
(Hibbert Lectures, p. 116), and, in fact, to his 
whole system. M. Maspero’s remarks will be 
found in the Revue de I’ Histoire des Religions, 
1. Ti. 

The ag enone view of certain, by no 
means of all, Egyptian beast-gods is that they 
were originally the totems of stocks, that they 
became the worshipped animals of nomes in 
which that stock predominated, and that (to 
quote Lieblein for this part of the theory) 


‘fas the B poe at the union of Egypt, little by 
little tried to collect them into a common official 
circle of gods, it became necessary to ascribe to 
them different qualities and functions, whereby 
their nature in course of time was changed, in 
that they became representatives of the different 
sides in the Se of Deity now developing 
more and more fully.”’ 


In short, certain beasts had been totems, they 
were included in the official religion, and were 
next explained as symbols by the clergy, while, 
even in the times of Juvenal and Plutarch, 
they preserved a good deal of their original 
significance and exclusive local character in the 
minds of the people. Whether the hare was 
one of those animals, or whether, in a religion 
so full of beast-worship, of hieroglyphs, and of 
symbolical explanations as the Egyptian, he 
was a later addition, on the old lines, but 
merely with the priestly significance, I cannot 
—— to conjecture. The account of the 

are in Wilkinson, by the late Dr. Birch 
(iii. 217), seems to differ from that of Mr. le 
Page Renouf’s Unnu ‘the hours,” meaning 
“apparent,” “visible,” or “actual.” ‘Though 
not sacred, the hare was admitted as an emblem 
of some of the genii, or lower order of gods.” 

As to the hypothesis that Michabo, among 
the Algonkins, had anything to do with the 
Dawn, I have said my say in the Nineteenth 
Century, January 1886. The great hare hunt 
I hope to pursue in the columns of Mélusine. 

A. Lana. 


P.S.—I add certain opinions of the learned 
about Unnu-neferu, ‘‘ the splendid or glorious 
hare,” as M. le Page Renouf calls him. Under 
‘** Osiris’? M. Pierret writes, ‘‘il a laissé un tel 
souvenir de ses bienfaits qu’il est devenu le 
type méme du bien, ty nom d’Ounnouré 
sage eg M. Pierret does not allude to 

n-nefer’s accomplishments in leaping. Rossi 
makes unen (I cannot expect you to copy the 
hieroglyphs) mean essere, existere. rugsch 
(Grammaire, p. 38) says the same, or nearly the 
same, about un. As to Unnefer not meanin 
‘the good being,” ‘‘an interpretation whic 
has been current since Champollion,’’ it need 
not be ‘‘ manifestly erroneous,” because ‘‘ myth- 
ology does not deal with such names as “ good 
being.” That depends on thestage of mythical, 
or rather religious, evolution in which the name 
occurs. In his note on the Book of the Dead, 
chap. cxlvi., Pierret remarks that Ounnofré is 
“the Good Being,”’ ow celui qui est le bien; and 
gives a long list of references to the Book of 
the Dead, which certainly does not appear to 
me to be a work so archaic in character that its 
mention of the Good Being would appear an 
anachronism. 

As to images or pictures at Denderah, I am 
informed that, though the site is early, the 
inscriptions are not » a than Ptolemy XIII. 
The zodiac there is late enough, according to 
Mr. le Page Renouf, in the passage (Hibbert 
Lectures, 29-30) where he displays the ignorance 
of an opponent, whom he calls ‘‘ Mr. M‘Lennan” 
(p. 29), ‘Mr. M‘Lellan” (p. 30), and ‘ Mr. 
M‘Lennan”’ (p. 30, note 1). 

It must be apparent that knowledge of the 
language of Egypt, in the breast, for example, 
of M. Pierret or of Dr. Birch, would not lead 
the pen ae to Mr. le Page Renouf’s 


splendid or glorious hare. But far be it from 
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me to hint that he may be wrong about the 
hare. The hare would suit the catthsopsligiet 
rarely, though the anthropologist would not 
necessarily account for his existence by an ex- 
planation connected with ‘‘ the double sense of 
a word,” The connexion between Osiris and 
the hare might be the result of a Volksetymologie, 
or of a hieroglyphic sign too literally taken, 
or it might be one of the cases of fusing a totem 
with a god which are perfectly familiar in 
Peruvian, in Samoan, and probably in Greek 
and Egyptian mythology. 








‘‘ THE RIGHT HONOURABLE.” 
London, 8.W.: May 8, 1883, 

Tn your kindly notice of The Right Honour- 
able, which I have just seen, the reviewer 
observes that the ‘‘late Social Federation 
riots” are described in the story ‘‘ with but 
trifling variations from the actual newspaper 
reports.” Nothing could be more natural and 
reasonable than the assumption that the riots 
in Z'he Right Honourable were taken from the 
actu 1 riots in London streets. But the reviewer 
will, I am satisfied, accept my assurance that 
the chapters about the riots in The Light 
Honourable were not merely planned, but 
written, and not merely written, but in type, 
before the Social Federation disturbances had 
broken out, or were expected. It wasa curious 
coincidence, not undeserving, perhaps, of this 
line or two of notice. 

JusTIN McCarrTuy. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, May 17, 5 p.m. Hibbert Lecture: “The 
Origin and Growth of Religion as iilustrated by 
Celtic Heathendom,” V., by Prof. Rhys. 

7.30 p.m. Education: “The Worst Methods of 
sopehing Geography,” by Prof. J. M. D. Meikle- 
ohn. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture 
“ Animal Mechanics,” III., by Dr. B. W. Richard- 
son. 

8p.m. Victoria Institute. 

TUgsSDAY, May 18, 3 p.m. al Institution: “The 
Function of Circulation,’ I by Prot. A. Gamgee. 


7.45 p.m. Statistical : 2 Occupations of the 
People ot the United Kingdom, 1801 to 1881,” by 
Mr. C. Booth. 


8p.m. Society of Arts: “Japanese Art Work,” 
IIL., by Mr Ernest Hart. ‘ 

8 p.m. Civil ao: “ Modern Machine 
Tools and Workshop Appliances, for the Treatment 
# Heavy Forgings and Castings,” by Mr. W. W. 


8.30 p.m. Zoological: “A Male §S men of 
Rhigndorois guglielmi-tertit,” by Dr. A. B. Meyer; 
* Descriptions of new or little-known Earth worms 
together with an Account of certain |Structural 
Variations exhibited in Perionyx excavatus,” b 
Mr. Frank E. Beddard; “The es of Wi 
Goats and their Distribution,” by Mr. Sclater. 
WEDNESDAY, May 19,5 p.m. Hibbert Lecture: “The 
Origin and wth of Relizion as illustrated by 
Celtic Heathendom,” VI., by . 8. 
8 p.m. Society of Arts: * Wa by 
ery,” by Prof. Leonard Waldo. 
8 p.m. lectical: ‘* Women’s Werk and the 
- Labour Market,” by Mrs. Ashton Dilke. 
UBSDAY, May 20,3 p.m. Royal Institution: ‘The 
Alkaloids,” IL,, by Prot. Dewar. 
4.30p.m. Royal y. 
8p.m. Historical: ‘** The Formation and Decay 
Rev. W ham. 
.m. 
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SCIENCE. 


Scottish Philosophy. By Andrew Seth. (Black- 
wood. 


Tue main object of these very able and 
elegantly written lectures is to show how 
Scottish thought has contributed to the 
refutation of the ‘common theory of ideas,” 
which culminated in Hume. 


‘““Modern Empiricism,” says Prof. Seth, 
‘builds upon Hume, and German philosophy 
claims to be, in the first instance, an answer to 
Hume ....I mean... . to try to seize the 
main drift of Reid’s contention against Hume 

. and to compare this ‘ answer’ with the 
answer of Kant [made seventeen years later], 
and the amended answer of German idealism 
since Kant’s time.” 


‘‘The common or Cartesian theory of 
ideas,” which Reid set himself to refute, 
originated in the abstraction of two inde- 
pendent entities — material substance and 
mental substance—out of ‘the living whole 
of knowledge.”’ How are these two inde- 
pendent entities related? This was the ques- 
tion which ‘‘the common theory of ideas” 
laboured to answer. Ideas in the mind are 
caused by and represent qualities of matter 
which in some cases they do, and in other 
cases do not resemble. But of material sub- 
stance itself we have no ‘‘ idea.” We believe, 
however, in its existence ; on what evidence 
it is not clear; for we have no intuition of it 
as we have of self, and no demonstration of it 
as we have of the existence of God, which 
we demonstrate from that of self. This was 
the position in which Locke left ‘‘the com- 
mon or Cartesian theory of ideas.” Berkeley 
swept away the unknown material substratum, 
but insisted on the relations in which our 
ideas—the sole objects of knowledge—stand to 
self and God, beings of whom we have not 
ideas but notions. This was an important 
deviation from sensational principles, and was 
at once recognised as such by Reid : 


“‘This account of ideas,” he says, ‘‘is very 
different from that which Locke has given. 
In his system we have no knowledge where we 
have no ideas. Every thought must have an 
idea for its immediate object. In Berkeley’s 
the most important objects are known without 
ideas. ... If there be so many things that 
may be apprehended and known without ideas 
this very naturally suggests a scruple with 
regard to those that are left; for it may be 
said, if we can apprehend and reason about the 
world of spirits without ideas, is it not possible 
that we may apprehend and reason about a 
material world without ideas ?” 


On this Prof. Seth remarks : 


‘‘Whether unexceptionably expressed or not 
ged here by Reid is a truc one, 


and | and goes to the heart of the matter. If the 
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existence of ideas involves in one aspect a 


5. permanent combining principle called self, 


which is not an idea or impression, may not a 
similar principle, or similar principles, be in- 
volved in that coherence of the ideas which 
constitutes the material universe? Does not 
the perception of ideas on Berkeley’s own 
theory depend on the unacknowledged presence 
of such an element? Evidently it does. 
Berkeley’s theory of divine causation and 
intelligible connexion is entirely dependent on 
such a principle. . . . It is not ideas per se, but 
ideas as interpretable, as significant of a perma- 
nent order that supply him with the founda- 
tion of his system.” 





This foundation concealed in his earlier 
writings is evident in Siris, where 

‘we find that he has left his early positions 
far behind him. . . . But Siris was without 
influence upon English thought, at all events 
till the present generation, which has reaped 
the fruit of Prof. Fraser's loving care. It is 
enough for us here, therefore, to recognise the 
fact that Berkeley’s philosophy may be de- 
veloped in two directions. . . . If we develop 
his theory of ‘notions’ we arrive at a phil- 
osophy which bears a striking resemblance to 
the rational or spiritual idealism of to-day, 
whether that is founded on Kant and Hegel or 
has its origin nearer home.” 

Prof. Seth does good service in again call- 
ing attention to this side of Berkeley’s 
thought, the appreciation of which by Prof. 
Fraser is in itself an important contribution 
of ‘‘ Scottish Philosophy ” to the “ answer to 
Hume.” It is mainly owing to Prof. Fraser’s 
sympathetic presentation of ‘ Berkeley’s 
philosophic thought in its organic unity in 
connexion with his personal history ” that we 
can now use Berkeley as ‘‘an instrument in 
philosophising.”” Berkeley had too long been 
regarded as merely a link in the sensational 
succession—as a more or less consistent Locke 
or Hume. But Prof. Fraser has taught us 
to regard less exclusively his “ points of con- 
tact”? with predecessors and successors, and 
to penetrate into the 790s of the man himself 
as realised in his whole life and work. The 
social ardour which inspired the Bermuda 
scheme, and the Neoplatonism which found 
expression in Siris, are, we now see, more 
characteristic of the man than the scientific 
interest which co-operated with other forces 
of his nature to produce the New Theory 
of Vision. ‘Spiritual Consciousness,” or 
‘‘ Faith” is what Prof. Fraser’s study has 
found most characteristic of Berkeley’s per- 
sonality. Religious and moral enthusiasm 
dominated his thought even when its movement 
seemed to be most purely scientific. It is with 
Cudworth and Kant as moralists, rather than 
with Hume the critic of scientific method, that 
he should be compared. The student of the 
Kantian ethic and its developments has much 
to learn in the ‘‘ philology,” and we ventuge to 
think, also, in the philosophy, of his trv. shad 
the Neoplatonic writers, ancient and modern, 
especially from Cudworth among the modern ; 
and so far as Berkeley from temperament and 
reading was imbued with their spirit, he helps 
us to appreciate a ‘metaphysic of ethics.” 
The cardinal doctrine of the Neoplatonic 
ethics, the unity of vdyois and BovAnors, 
is Kant’s cardinal doctrine that in virtue 
of the function of the practical reason, 
—t.¢., by conduct man enters into the ‘ in- 
telligible world” or ‘‘ kingdom of ends,” and 
realises himself as a person. So to Berkeley, 
as Prof. Fraser points out, the notion of 
“self” is given with the consciousness of 
** responsibility ’’—7.¢., apart from “ conduct,” 
from membership in a ‘‘ kingdom of ends,” 
from ‘‘ correspondence” with a rational 
system or “‘ order of things,” self is a mere 
nonentity. The perception of this great 


truth in its many bearings is presented by 
Prof. Seth in these lectures as the capital 
achievement of the philosophic thought of 
our day; and Prof. Fraser’s interpretation of 
Berkeley is with justice reckoned as one of 
the most noteworthy contributions made by 
“Scottish Philosophy ”’ to this achievement. 
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Hume, seeing the futility of the “‘ common 

theory of ideas” as an explanation of the 
relation between two disparate substances, 
boldly swept away both substances, and 
retained only the ‘‘ideas” which his pre- 
decessors had invented to mediate between 
the substances. Only ‘ideas”—i.e., ‘‘ per- 
ceptions,” exist; and ‘they seem conjoined, 
bit never connected.” But does experience as 
a matter of fact consist of such merely 
‘loose’ and separate atoms of sensation ? 
K-id’s answer to this question thus put 
is developed by Prof. Seth in an admir- 
able lecture (iii ) Reid insists that we do not 
begin with simple apprehension or with ideas 
per se, but with judgment—apprehension 
a*companied by belief. ‘‘ The first having 
of a sensation,” as Prof. Seth explains, ‘is 
at the same time the knowledge of it as 
objective and the knowledge of it as mine.” 
It was a true instinct which led Reid and his 
school to single out for special attack the 
doctrine of representative perception, and to 
oppose to it that of immediate perception or 
natural realism. The doctrine of representative 
perception was necessitated by the two-sub- 
stance dogma ; whereas the doctrine of natural 
realism denies the ‘‘ foreignness of matter to 
mind.” But, although Reid has passed beyond 
the two-substance dogma, Kant, ‘‘the very 
prince of representationists,” has not. He 
accepts the Lockian doctrine that we can 
know only our own ideas. He adds to it 
that the connexions of our ideas cannot come 
from them or from things, but must be of 
subjective origin. The untenability of this 
position is thus indicated by Prof. Seth : 
‘* What guidance have I in employing now one 
category, now another? Evidently there is 
none in the categories themselves. They are 
ready, but indifferent ; they await the summons, 
Whence does the summons come then? Whence 
can it come but from the sense-elements them- 
selves—from the apprehended data? ... The 
use to which Kant eventually puts the cate- 
gories is. . . simply to add the mind’s stamp of 
necessity to connexions which exist independ- 
ently, but which as so existing are said to be 
merely contingent. But it is no more than 
saying ...Is not this demonstration of their 
uselessness and superfluity just another way of 
saying that because the categories are already in 
things we do not require subjectively to supply 
them ?” 

This doctrine, which Prof. Seth evolves 
from his criticism of Kant’s position is prac- 
tically the natural realism of Reid, who is 
thus ‘‘in advance of the German so far as 
the soundness and ultimate tenability of his 
position is concerned.”” The noumenon is not 
separated from the phenomenon by an im- 
passable gulf, as Kant maintained; it is the 
same thing as the phenomenon, but regarded 
in all instead of in only a few of its rela- 
tions. Kant, with his distinction between 
the phenomenon which we know, and the 
noumenon which we cannot know, is, Prof. 
Seth thinks, essentially an “agnostic.” The 
doctrine of the relativity of knowledge, as 
elaborated by Hamilton and Mansel (see lec- 
ture v.—a highly interesting lecture), is one 
development of the agnosticism inherent in 
Kant’s system; another development is repre- 
sented by Lange, whom Prof. Seth singles out 
as the typical Neo-Kantian agnostic. 


‘To Lange and those who think with him the 
great achievement of the ‘‘ Critique” is to have 





finally slain the chimeras of metaphysics by 
fixing the limits of our necessary ignorance. 
And, of course, abundant evidence may 
adduced to prove how strongly Kant’s own 
mind was possessed by this view of his achieve- 
ments; though it is only fair to add that in 
such passages where he speaks of the utility of 
the philosophy of pure reason as of an entirely 
negative character Kant has usually in his 
mind the complementary function of the 
practical reason for which he is ‘ making room.’ 
But this completion of the theory is in general 
rejected by the followers in question. They 
are content to abide by the negative results.” 


Explicit statements can certainly be found in 
the Geschichte des Materialismus which bear 
out this view of Lange’s position. At the 
same time we think that he really stands 
much closer than he himself imagined to the 
Kantian doctrine that by conduct man enters 
into the ‘intelligible world.”” He, indeed, 
describes the intelligible world as a world of 
“poetry”; but “poetry” as he understands 
it is closely implicated with ‘‘ conduct’ ; it is 
not ‘‘the mere play of talented caprice,” but 
“‘the necessary birth of the spirit of man, 
springing from sources deep-rooted in our 
race—the fountain of all that is high and 
holy—the effective counterpoise of pessimism.” 
In other words—it is as expressing and sus- 
taining “conduct” that ‘‘poetry” is said 
by Lange to reveal the “intelligible world.” 
This view probably exaggerates the practical 
influence of ‘ poetry,” but it can hardly be 
said to ‘‘ reject the completion of the Kantian 
theory.” As for the charge of ‘inherent 
agnosticism” brought against the Kantian 
system itself, we cannot but think that it is 
an insignificant one. A system which recog- 
nises clearly that ‘‘ the true beginning of meta- 
physic lies in ethics,” to quote Lotze’s dictum, 
cannot be ‘inherently agnostic.” The key- 
stone doctrine of the whole Kantian system is 
that man by moral conduct (action in accord- 
ance with the categorical imperative) enters 
into an ‘intelligible world” or society of 
free-agents ; the understanding, however, with 
its categories applicable only to phenomena or 
the data of the sensible world cannot com- 
prehend a “free-agent” or member of the 
intelligible world. This doctrine was thought 
out by Kant with exclusive reference to 
human conduct; but we may extend its 
application to the function by which any 
organism maintains its existence as an or- 
ganism, or ‘‘ corresponds,” as the saying 
is, ‘‘with an orderly environment.” All 
organisms strive after 7d dei xal rd Oeiov. The 
behaviour of the individual organism is con- 
trolled by a law which has regard to the good 
of its race as surviving under definite con- 
ditions. The categorical imperative of ethics 
is but a variant of “live: be perfect after 
your kinds”—the ‘‘ imperative” which all 
organisms obey. Moral conduct or ‘‘free- 
dom” is but life «ar éfoxyv; and life 
(the unconscious life of plants as well as 
man’s self-conscious life) makes the vast 
assumption, which the understanding with its 
categories cannot justify, that ‘‘life is worth 
living,” an assumption which does not seem 
to differ from Green’s ‘‘ conception of there 
being an order of things, whatever that order 
may turn out to be,” which Prof. Seth describes 
as a ‘‘faith.” In other words, life declaring, 
by the fact of its own continuance, that it is 
‘“‘ worth living ”’—is itself the noumenon. A 





system which hinges on a theory such as this 
of the identity of life and the noumenon cannot 
be described as ‘‘ agnostic.” Personality or 
*‘ intelligible character” is ‘‘ not understood ” 
only as sight is ‘“‘not seen.” Life itself is 
greater and more “rational” than the 
“ understanding,” which is merely one of the 
faculties of life, and that too only of life as 
realised in man. We live, but cannot properly 
be said to “ understand ” life as we under- 
stand a fact of experience when we compare 
it with other facts before us or remembered. 
No external reasons can be given for a 
“ faith’ which is rational in its own right. 
When Kant is charged with “agnosticism,” 
it is because too much is made of the letter 
of his distinction between moumenon and 

henomenon. His true metaphysical position 
is determined by his doctrine of conduct or 
life, and is, we take it, not different from 
Goethe’s when he says: 

** Natur hat weder Kern noch Schale, 
Alles ist sie mit einem Male.”’ 

And this, after all, is the truth which Green, 
in his war against abstractions, and Prof. 
Seth following him, press upon our accept- 
ance ; not, however, we think, without certain 
inconsistencies of thought or, it may be, of 
expression, for they formulate the ultimate 
“‘ faith ” in such a way as to invite the under- 
standing to come in with its distinction of 
“facts” to be explained, and ‘‘ hypothesis” 
necessary to explain them. That the under- 
standing cannot reconcile what it has thus 
separated is brought forcibly home to us by 
the dsropia: which his formula raises for Prof. 
Seth himself. 

‘* We must admit,” he says, ‘‘ that many things 
have been left vague. What are we to say of 
the nature of this self-consciousness which we 
call eternal? Has it an existence for itself, or 
is it realised only in the individuals whose 
thought it co-ordinates? And what of my 
own individual existence, and its relation to 
this eternal and universal consciousness ? ”’ 


These, however, are questions which (as 
we gather from his preface) Prof. Seth hopes 
to treat in a future course of lectures. We 
look forward with interest to the fulfilm ent 
of this hope. A thinker ef Prof. Seth’s 
earnestness, and ability, and literary power, 
dealing with ‘ questions” which symbolise 
so much, cannot fail to produce something 
better than ‘‘answers.” J. A. Srewarr. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE IDENTIFICATION OF PLACE-NAMES IN 
THE ‘‘ BUNDEHESH.” 
Munich : May 3, 1888. 

Your Teheran correspondent, in his letters 
published in the AcapDEMy of April 10 and 
May 1, gives many geographical details that 
are interesting, and tend either to confirm, or 
to modify, some of the identifications already 
proposed regarding the mountains and rivers 
mentioned in the Bundehesh. In all such details 
his great local knowledge of the country is of 
the utmost value, but there are a few points re- 
garding his MS. authorities that call for som? 
remark. 

In the first place, the desert, or steppe, of 
Pusht Gushtaspin may be dismissed from con- 
sideration, as it appears to be merely a mis- 
reading originating with Néryosang, the Parsi 
high priest who edited the Pdzand Minokhird 
in the fifteenth century. In the original 
Pahlavi text the name is ‘“‘ Péshfindas,”’ corres- 
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ponding to the ‘‘ Péshyansai ” of the Bundehesh; 
and it would be useful to know if this name 
can be identified with that of any existing 
locality near Mount Demfvend, although the 
Bundehesh places it in Kavulistan, where the 
name may be connected with the Pishin valley, 
which is very possibly the Pisinangh Var of the 
Avesta, where the hero Keresaspa offered a 
propitiatory sacrifice to the angel of water. 
Possibly your correspondent possesses some 
other version of the Minokhird, in which he has 
found the statement about the ‘‘ many jackals ” 
of this desert; unless, indeed, he has understood 
the word tdrk or tdrak, in the Bundehesh ac- 
count, as meaning a jackal rather than a Tirk, 
though the latter seems better suited to the 
context. The desert being dismissed, there 
still remains Pusht-i Vishtéspin as a very 
natural name for a range of mountains near 
Nishapidr, including the Gunfvat and Révand 
mountains of the Bundehesh. As the latter 
mountain is evidently the Raévant (‘‘ shining ”} 
mountain of the Avesta, whose name is a com- 
mon Avesta word connected with Sanskrit 
revat, itis not likely that this name can have 
any direct connexion with the rivend or rhubarb 
lant. 

¥ The ‘‘Spend-dat mountain in Var Révand” 
may be near Bar, as your co mdent sug- 
gests, or it may be merely in the district of 
Révand, as var means any flat land, or water, 
within definite limits; but no stress can be 
safely laid upon the word réin-tan, which 
occurs in the Paris MS. This MS. is un- 
doubtedly a copy of another which is now at 
Copenhagen, and which is some 350 years 
older. In this older MS. the word after ‘‘Spend- 
dit” has been torn off, but there has not been 
space enough for réin-tan, as written in the 
Paris MS.; but only for kéf, ‘‘ mountain,” as 
written in other MSS., which latter is ‘precisely 
the word required by the context. It appears, 
therefore, that the writer of the Paris MS., 
finding his original defective, must have 
assumed that the word ‘‘Spend-dat”’ was the 
name of the famous son of Gushtasp, and conse- 
quently filled up the blank with that prince’s 
usual title rdin-tan. 

In all cases we have to consider that the 
Bundehesh, as we yet know it, is only a col- 
lection of extracts from a larger work which, 
when it becomes accessible, may very much 
modify any conclusions that we can now form 
from the fragments we possess. 

E. W. WEstT. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Dr. E. B. Tytor is lecturing at Oxford this 
term, as reader in anthropology, on ‘‘ The 
Crigins of Civilisation.” 

A Year with the Birds is the title of a book 
which Mr. Blackwell of Oxford is about to 
publish. It will contain chapters on the birds 
of Oxford and the birds of the Alps, con- 
cluding with a chapter on the ornithological 


passages in Virgil’s poems. The author is an 
Oxford tutor. 


_ Tue total number of candidates for election 
into the Royal Society this year is sixty-two. 
Of these the following fifteen have been recom- 
mended by the Council for election, the vot'ng 
will take place on June 4: Shelford Bidwell, 
W. Colenso, H. B. Dixon, Major-Gen. E. R. 
Festing, R.E., Prof. A. R. orsyth, Prof. 
A. H. Green, Prof. Victor Horsley, T. R. Lewis, 
R. Meldola, Dr. P. H. Pye-Smith, H. C. 
Russell, Prof. W. C. Unwin, R. Warington, 
Capt. W. J. L. Wharton, and H. Wilde. 


A PRELIMINARY meeting of the officers of the 
International Statistical Tastitute was held at 
Cologne from May 1 to 4. Sir Rawson W. 
Rawson, president; Prof. von Neumann- 
Spallart and M. E. Levasseur, vice-presidents ; 





Sig. Luigi Bodio, general secre ; and Mr. 
J ~ a Biddulph Martin, atseing present, 
It was decided, on the invitation of the Italian 
Government, to hold the general meeting at 
Rome, on September 23. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


THE Rev. W. H Jones, of Skirbeck 
Quarter, Boston, has m elected a foreign 
corresponding member of the Hungarian 
Academy of Sciences, upon the motion of Prof. 
Vambéry, in recognition of researches made in 
the folklore and languages of the Ugro-Altaic 
races. 


AT recent meetings of the Académie des In- 
scriptions, M. Senart read two papers upon “The 
Epigraphy and Linguistic History of India,” 
in which he aimed at fiming the chronological 
order of the several dialects. The inscriptions 
of Asoka show that Vedic Sanskrit was the 
subject of cultivation in the middle of the third 
century B.C. Classical Sanskrit was developed 
between the third century B.c. and the first 
century A.D. The development of the Prakrit 
dialects comes later, their grammar not having 
been fixed before the third or even the fourth 
century A.D. M. Philippe Berger read two 
papers upon some bilingual clay tablets, in 
cuneiform and Aramaean characters, in the 
British Museum. They all embody contracts 
relating to the sale or mortgage of land or 
slaves, or to the payment of corn rents. The 
principal inscription is always in Assyrian, the 
Aramaean being in the nature of summaries 
endorsed on the edge. Their importance is 
twofold: (1) as indicating the pronunciation of 
certain proper names, which cannot be ascer- 
tained with certainty from the ideographic and 
syllabic cuneiform characters ; and (2) as proving 
the use of Aramaean writing at Nineveh in the 
eighth century B.C. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Brownine Socrety.—(Friday, April 30 ) 


J.T. Nerriesutr, Esq., in the Chair.—The paper 
read was on ‘‘ Browning as a Landscape Painter,’ 
by Mr. Howard 8S. Pearson, of Birmingham. The 
writer began by pointing out that, although whole 
volumes, such as Pachiarotto and Ferishtah, and even 
The Ring and the Book, may be read through with 
scarcely the discovery of a landscape, Browning 
is certainly a minute observer of nature and a 
powerful landscape painter. Nothing would be 
easier than to track him through the season or 
through a day, and to show that through all the 
successive orderly changes and varying moods of 
nature he has observed with unremitting care, and 
described with perfect fidelity. Mr. Pearson 
illustrated this by many apt quotations, and pro- 
ceeded to show how the details are as carefully 
studied as the grander features of the mass, 
quoting many happy descriptions of bird and 
insect, plant and flower. But if weare asked is 
then Mr. Browning a landscape painter, that is, by 
profession or choice, as an artist chooses that branch 
of his art and wins himself a name therein—we 
answer emphatically, ‘‘No.’’ His pictures are 
sudden, brilliant, brief coups de sabre. You may 
read poem after poem and find no pictures, or, at 
most, only such hasty graphic touches as a man 
might jot on the margin of his book to elucidate 
the text. For this reserve there must be some 
reason. In Pauline he was a landscape painter, but 
that poem he has disowned, explicitly, as an expres- 
sion of his art. He paints pictures still—few so 
well; but he makes nature his background merely. 
His heart is in the drama, not in the scenery. The 
tendeneies of the time are otherwise—naturalistic 
rather than dramatic; but the writer thought 
Browning right even as a matter of art. For 
himself, the landscapes which impress him 
most are those which are broad, general, sober—in 
which minuteness is sacrificed to mass and detail 
to general verisimilitude. We are lost if we 
attempt to compete with nature in detail, and 
this holds as true in pen as in brush-work. 


Thomson’s and Scott’s long descriptions soon pall 
and leave no clear impression ; and, especially in 
the Excursion, Wordsworth’s noble philosophy is 
obscured and weakened by the lavish wealth of its 
surroundings. We are perpetually bracing our- 
selves up to admire as a beauty what ought to burn 
itself in asathought. ‘As art Browning’s land- 
scapes, careful and true, but rapid, reticent and 
reserved, seem to me right.” In this deliberate 
pushing back of landscape into what he evidently 
thinks its proper place, there is a meaning morevital 
than any mere question of the poet’s nical art : 
that man, with all his imperfections and vilenesses, 
is still the crown of the world, the final object of 
God’s earthly creation, the topmost step in the 
ladder, the double-natured being whose dwelling 
is on the undefinable borderland between the earthly 
and the temporal, the unseen and the eternal. 
Man first, nature, not second, but far away in the 
background. This is not the teaching of latter- 
day science, at least of its most popular exponents. 
Beautiful flowers, and forms, and perfumes address 
themselves not to man’s jaded senses, but to the 
finer aesthetic capacity of the bee and the butterfly. 
They are not beauties, even, but advertisements 
and traps, useful in the struggle for life. It is not 
very respectful to the Almighty, this belittling of 
his works and his purpose in them. Our own 
actions subserve multitudinous purposes besides 
their ultimate object, but God’s must be confined 
toasingle barren end. Again, we call certain pheno- 
mena grand—thunder, Alps, the ocean—but they 
are grand only to man. Such grandeur as we 
know, or can know, in nature, is clearly expres- 
sible only in terms of humanity. ‘Life is 
probation and this earth no goal, but starting- 
point of man,” says Browning. It might have 
been simple work to be a poet, he says, in Sordello, 
but for this— 

**SocouldI.... putin one song 

A single sight, did not my hand, too strong 
Twitch in the least the root-strings of the whole, 
How could externals satisfy my soul ?”’ 


Herein, one may see why one of the noblest of 
landscape painters is chary in his painting of 
landscape. Here, too, the secret of that human 
sympathy which brings to Browning an ever- 
gathering stream of disciples: the true source of 
the power of the artist who has caught the true 
=— of poetry, knowing and saying from first to 
t : 


**God is the perfect poet, 
Who, in his person, acts His own creations.” 


The Chairman said that he had heard the paper 
with great pleasure and also profit, but ventured to 
think the title might more justly have been ‘‘ How 
Browning puts Landscape second always, and Man 
first.” Full justice is done to the verveand reticence 
and yet completeness with which Browning treats 
landscape; but while much is granted, little is 
granted. No doubt in mere bulk there is vastly 
more in Browning of man than of natural objects ; 
but there are two questions which cannot be over- 
looked, viz., Does Browning, from first to last, 
give us landscape pure—that is, apart from any 
other emotion than that of the human being who 
sees and enjoys it? and, again, Dogs he, in using 
landscape, either as an avowed accessory, or in 
obviously using it with a purpose linked into the 
drama of the moment, put it far behind, and not 
rather in intimate relation with, the human life 
which is his theme? Both these questions the 
chairman would answer in the affirmative, and 
could cite numberless illustrations. He felt 
tempted, as a tribute to the worth of Mr. Pearson’s 
paper, to write a reply to it.—Dr. Furnivall con- 
sidered that Browning’s power in nature-painting 
had been greatly overlooked. It was one of the 
most attractive cf his qualities—perhaps the most 
attractive—and there was too little of it in the 
body of works.—Mr. G. B. Shaw differed. Brown- 
ning knew what he could do best, and, life being 
short, he did that chiefly ; and after all, man is 
more interesting to man than landscape.—Most of 
the other speakers expressed agreement with the 
place given to landscape and outward nature in 
Browning’s works in the paper.—In replying, Mr. 
Pearson said—in answer to a wish which had been 
expressed that he should have linked more clearly 
the second with the first part of his paper—that 
from his point of view they were necessarily and 
|indissolubly linked together, He had tried to 
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explain how it was that Browning, the finest 
landscape painter among our poets, paints, in pro- 

ortion to the bulk of his work, the fewest 
andscapes. There could be but one reason—the 
one he had tried to give and enforce. Mr. Pearson 
added that the large class at the Midland Institute 
in Birmingham, to which he lectured on English 
Literature, had been interested very keenly in his 
course on Browning. 


Purtotoercat Socirery.—(Friday, May 7.) 


Rey. Pror. Sxgat, President, in the Chair.—Mr. 
Alexander J. Ellis, V.P., gave a report on his 
dialectal work since May, 1885. He said that of 
the six divisions of English dialects—Southern, 
Western, Eastern, Midland, Northern, and Low- 
land Scotch—he had completed the first draft of 
the first three in a form only wanting final revision 
to be a for press. He proceeded to give an 
account of bis mode of work; of his twelve districts 
in the south, two in the west, and five in the east; 
explaining the salient characters on which he 
relied, and detailing the nature of his illustrations, 
and the names and qualifications of the informants 
on whom he relied. He concluded by expressing 
a hope that by next May he might be able to bring 
up the other three divisions to the same stage, so 
as to go to press in the summer of 1887 and come 
out of it in the autumn of 1888. 








FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, at reduced prices (Eogravings, Chromos , 
and Oleographs), handsomely framed, Everyone about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit, Very suitable for wedding aad Christmas presents.— 
Gxo, Regs, 115, Strand, near Waterloo-bridge. 








THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 


TitERE was once a fear (somewhat unneces- 
sury perhaps) that the Grosvenor Gallery might 

rove a thorn in the side of the Royal Academy 
by becoming a Salon des Refusés ; but this fear is 
long past. The most important outsider, Mr. 
Burne Jones, has been received into the 
bosom .of the orthedox establishment. M. 
Legros and Mr. Whistler are secessionists or 
absentees, and the rest of those who may be 
said to have formed ‘‘ the opposition” are of 
comparatively smallimportance. Nevertheless, 
Bond Street is a more formidable rival of 
Piccadilly than ever ; and that mainly through 
tho action of the members of the Academy 
themselves, who send to the Grosvenor pictures 
which Burlington House can ill afford to lose. 
It is not too much to say that if the contribu- 
tions by Academicians and Associates to the 
Grosvenor this year had been hung on the 
walls of their own exhibition we should not 
have heard so many or so just complaints of 
its being a ‘‘poor Academy.” Indeed many 
of these have sent their most attractive if not 
their best work to the Grosvenor. This is 
certainly the case with Mr. Orchardson, Mr. 
Watts, and Mr. Burne Jones; and some would 
be inclined to add Mr. Poynter, Mr. Alma 
Tadema, Mr. Waterhouse, and Mr. G. D. 
Leslie. 
Mr. Orchardson’s ‘‘ Master Baby” (ah, if 
not the most important or interesting in sub- 
ject, is nevertheless, in some respects, the finest 
picture he has painted. It represents a lady, 
playing with her baby, who lies on a cushion 
placed upon an old-fashioned settee backed and 
seated with gilt cane, at the other end of 
which the mother sits bending over in the 
direction of the child. The expressions are 
very natural and sweet; but it isin its technical 
merit that its special distinction lies. Without 
departing from that incomparable lightness 
and spontaneity of touch or from that purity of 
colour for which the artist is so celebrated, he 
has managed to reach a depth and richness and 
a solidity which have hitherto seemed to lie 
beyond his aim, if not beyond his scope. 

There is a grandeur of design in Mr. Watts’s 
“* Death of Cain” at the hadley which he has 
rarely equalled ; but at the same time it will 





scarcely be so generally attractive as his sad 
sweet figure of ‘‘ Hope” (61), blindfold and 
deaf, seated exhausted upon the globe and 
crooning with her ear close to her lute to catch 
the faint sound of its last unbroken string. 
Despite the failure of hand, which is too 
perceptible in its execution, and despite the 
angularity of the arm, this is a design which 
cannot fail to impress all by the wonder of its 
pitifulness and the tender opalescence of its 
colour. The strange, dark-visaged figure, with 
the phosphorescent eyes, in the picture called 
“The Soul’s Prison” (10), is less easily to be 
appreciated, but it may claim serious attention 
as @ sincere imaginative effort of mystic art. 

Mr. Alma Tadema sends what is, perhaps, the 
best portrait that he has ever given us; or 
pores it would be more correct to say the 

st picture which is a portrait, for since he has 
taken to portraiture he has never failed to 
render in a striking manner the character of his 
sitters. This picture would, however, be attrac- 
tive on other grounds. In design it shows none of 
that love of fragmentary composition which 
gives the charm of the unexpected to so many of 
his genre pictures but is, perhaps, a little out of 
place. Except for the clever archi back- 
ground, against the subdued golden tone of 
which the figure stands out in all its splendour 
and green satin and creamy lace and finely 
painted flesh, there is little but its marvellous 
execution by which its authorship would be 
promptly detected. It is, at least, a final 
answer to all who doubt Mr. Tadema’s power 
to excel in this branch of art and in pictures of 
this scale. At the same time it is quite possible 
to prefer his smaller work and his more special 
subjects; and it would be a sad day if Mr. 
Tadema were to resign, in order to rival others, 
that peculiar branch of art in which others 
attempt in vain to riv-1] him. Substituting 
marble for tiles aud the costume of Rome for 
that of Holland, he is the de Hoogh of the 
nineteenth century, the incomparable painter of 
light reflected from shining surfaces. But he 
is idyllic and dramatic as well. Fortunately the 
Grosvenor is not without a specimen of that 
gewlike art which we should miss so much. ‘‘ A 
Foregone Conclusion” (72) shows us a marble 
staircase in the sunny South open air. Hidden 
at the turning are two girls in classic costume, 
one of whom holds the ‘‘ wedding ” finger of 
the other. To them climbs the unconscious 
lover bearing the little gold ring, whose 
destination is so obvious, It is a foolish thing 
to repeat over and over again with reference to 
each new work of this artist, that perhaps he 
has never painted marble so well as in this 
picture ; but, as Mr. Pamblechock said, we 
‘really must.” Next to her father’s little 
picture hangs one by Miss Ama Alma Tadema— 
‘The Drawing Room” (73)—painted as few, 
except her father or mother or herself could 
paintit. It is enough to say that this elaborate 
bit of still life hangs by the side of ‘‘ A Fore- 
gone Conclusion,” and has no reason to wish 
itself elsewhere. 

It is seldom that the number one of an ex- 
hibition denotes the comparative rank of the 
picture, but this may be said with regard to the 
‘‘Flamma Vestalis” of Mr. Burne Jones. A 
beautiful single figure, in which the artist once 
more displays to the full his exceptional gifts 
asa colourist. It is one of those few modern 
pictures of which it is safe to speak in superla- 
tive terms. Every touch of it, from one corner 
of the frame to the other, tends to perfect a 
scheme of colour of extreme beauty. The flesh, 
which Mr. Burne Jones has on this occasion 
chosen to tinge with the richer hues of 
nature, is exquisite in its tender warmth, 
and in perfect harmony with the lovely 
weavings of purple and blue and red of 
her drapery, and the golden tone of the land- 
scape background. A picture, as Turner said, 


should “after all, have—colour” ;- and when 
this colour is combined with distinction of ty 
and grace of form, as in this case, there is little 
that is wanting except beauty of sentiment, 
and that is not wanting here. Mr. Burne 
Jones’s best genius guided his hand when he 
ge this lovely creation. In this work 
. Burne Jones fairly comes forward to us; 
in his other works here we have to go to meet 
him. There is little difficulty in doing this 
with regard to the timid, tender figure of the 
anxious Magdalen turning round from theempty 
tomb to see, though not as yet to recognise, 
the risen Christ. Clad in a sombre, prune- 
coloured robe, half bent, full of hope and awe, 
the figure has the effect which the subtle- 
minded artist intended. The whole scheme of 
colour is subdued to its subject; much the 
same harmony as tha‘ of the Vestal, but in a 
minor key ; not quite so lovely as it might have 
been, but, still, appropriate, strange, and 
solemn. Over the whole composition there is 
the spirit of hush and suspense, as in the 
presence of the supernatural ; but the formally 
posed and elaborately sandalled angels, and the 
stark, meagre fi of Christ, do not quite 
r'se to the same level. The rather stiff figure 
of ‘‘Sibylla Delphica’’ (16), high shouldered, 
with ashy hair beneath her blue cap, and clad in 
a robe of saffron, is a ‘‘ Burne Jones,” and 
that is all that can be said of it. The sibyl 
looks as though the laurels she holds in her 
right hand been substituted for a mirror. 
It is not possible in this notice to exhaust all 
the works of the higher class which distinguish 
this unusually interesting Grosvenor; but a 
word must be said of that important example 
of the thoroughly acc pom Few. ter refined art 
of Sig. Costa which hangs in the East Gallery. 
This is called ‘‘Frate Francesco and Frate 
Sole” (183), and shows the saint of Assisi 
saluting the sun as it rises over Monte Subasio. 
Seldom has so rich and varied a orama of 
Italian scenery been painted with such fine 
generalisation of truth in colour and light and 
vegetation. The artist has rag in a way 
that is quite his own, to unite fidelity to local 
fact with a thorou.s:ly understood and com- 
pletely wrought-out scheme of colour. Dis- 
tinctness and softness, or, in other words, truth 
of form and light, have been conciliated by a 
compromise, the artistic justness of which 
leaves little to be desired. It is possible to 
imagine an improvement in the figure ; but this 
is adequate and finely placed, and acts satis- 
factorily as the keyn ‘te of the noble sentiment 
which illuminates the masterpiece. 
Cosmo MonkKnHovsE. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
II. 


It is possible in a modified sense to agree 
with the dictum of certain modern schools that 
there are in painting no good and bad sub- 
jects—only good and bad pictures. That is, if 
this may be interpreted to mean that to realise 
intensity of pictorial expression and impression 
—not necessarily mere visual impression only— 
is all in all, and that the literary development 
of the subject through which it is sought to 
convey this impression, as distinguished from 
its appropriate pictorial development, is of 
comparatively secondary importance. This dis- 
gust in some quarters for subject, in a merely 
literary and anecdotic sense, is manifestly a 
reaction against the profusion of those historical 
and poetical narrations in paint which, though 
among us they have appeared in a diluted 
and weakened shape, are yet part of the 
inheritance of the romantic school of 1830. 
The choice of a subject, the relation of 
which in glowing verse or picturesque prose 
has proved attractive, is too often the first con- 
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sideration ; the relation of that subject to the 
capabilities of painting as an art of expression 
per se, unsupported by outside help, is deemed 
an entirely subsidiary matter, and is too much 
left to take care of itself. Yet, if the subject 
first appears to the painter as a pictorial vision, 
is in a sense first thought by him in paint, 
then it were idle to deny that, the more stirring, 
the more suggestive, the more in’ y con- 
ceived that subject is, the greater the intensity 
and value of the impression, both visual and 
mental, which will be produced. Inillustration 
of this view we need seek no better instances 
than the earlier and more worthy pictorial 
creations of Rossetti, which, with all their obvious 
faults, have a unique value, because they are not 
only poems thought out in the brain, but pri- 
marily pictorial wholes which do not demand 
for their due expression trausference from one 
art to another. 

Such a subject is Mr. J. W. Waterhouse’s 
“The Magic Oircle”’ (450), a picture happily 
conceived, and executed with adequate, if not 
with consummate skill. A beautiful sorceress 
whose eyes glow with a sombre, inward light, 
stands, clothed in clinging robes of pale blue, 
bordered with strange, seemingly archaic Greek 
designs, in the intense starlight of a southern 
night ; close to her is alow brazen tripod, from 
which rises straight into the air acolumn of white 
smoke. She carries in one hand a gleaming 
reaping-hook, with the other she guides in swift, 
firm sweep a wand, with the point of which she 
traces the magic circle. Outside are her com- 
panions, sinister ravens, who venture not within 
the charmed It matters but little 
that we have no sure knowledge to what 
time or place the strange enchantress be- 
longs, or with what fellintent she brews. The 
picture has a strange fascination, the subject is 
an intensely dramatic ove, and, above all, it is 
susceptible of adequate presentment as a paint- 
ing, unaided by explanation from outside. To 
pass from this work to Mr. J. R. Reid’s “‘ The 
Shipwreck ” (566) is a wide leap, both in sub- 
ject and style. To this painter we have already 
referred as one of the hopes of the younger 
English school, distinguished as he is for a sin- 
cerity, and relatively for an originality all too 
rare just now. True, his artistic methodand choice 
of subject have, without doubt, been deeply 
affected by close contemplation of the nobler 
models of the French school in its phase of 
poetic realism ; but he has thereby been taught, 
not so much to imitate, as to look with unpre- 
judiced eyes into nature, and into himself. As 
a colourist he is open to the charge of man- 
nerism ; for his open-air effects, often singularly 
true and original, are yet limited in range, and 
they are obtained by the combination, in vary- 
ing proportions and in varying intensity, of his 
favourite bluish-green and greenish-blue with 
browns, buffs, and greys. His picture of this 
year suffers from a predominance, in a canvas 
of peculiarly sombre tone, of a green tint, less 
tempered and less harmonious than usual. It 
represents, with much pathos ad genuine 
power of observation, groups of sea-folk, chiefly 
women and children, who stand shivering as 
they are blown about in the storm, scrutinising 
in agony the half inanimate forms of sailors 
saved from a shipwreck, as, one by one, these 
are born up the cliff stairs. The composition is, 
however, somewhat straggling and infelicitous, 
even for a work of this type, where too undis- 
guised a striving after balance and style would 
be undesirable ; and, on the whole, the painter is 
better represented by the smaller work which he 
shows at the Grosvenor Gallery. Mr. Stanhope 
Forbes, in ‘ Offto the Fishing Ground ” (1021), 
if he does not altogether disappoint the admirers 
he won last year, does nothing to enhance his 
suddenly acquired reputation. We have again 
the cool, harmonious grey tones founded on 
French models, the atmospheric effect, the 





freedom trom affectation and sentimentality ; 
but we have also the same want of mastery in 
rendering perspective, both linear and aérial, 
and, what is more serious, the same lack of 
genuine individuality, in the absence of 
which we do not venture to hope great 
things of sn already skilful painter. Mr. Briton 
Riviere’s *‘ Rizpah ” (268) shows us a despairin 
woman, who half sits, half lies, absor 
in mute agony, at the foot of a huge gallows, 
on & great jutting promontory of bare rock. 
She is closely watched by a chain of howling 
wolves, while a lion and lioness creep stealthily 
down the mountain side. The work is certainly 
not an adequate version of the tragic story which 
it professes to illustrate; but, apart from such 
considerations, it has originality and real pathos 
of its own as a picture, although the sentiment 
is, as usual, somewhat melodramatic in quality. 
The monotonous evenness and want of contrast 
in the colouring, if here not altogether inexpres- 
sive or lacking appropriateness, are yet very 
noticeable. We like much less another of Mr. 
Riviere’s contributions, ‘‘ The Welcome ” (1020), 
a sentimentalised ‘‘ Bill Sikes” greeted on his 
return home by a tiny pup. It is, indeed, 
difficult to say anything new of Mr. Alma- 
Tadema, especially when he is on his favourite 
und of classical genre, too evidently deemed 
y him inexhaustible. His ‘‘ Apodyterium,” 
or chamber in the balnea where the bathers 
lay aside their garments (285), is not in any 
important degree less admirable than its pre- 
decessors. But the surprises of the master’s 
technique have somewhat worn off, the piquancy 
of the realistic method and the style of the 
Dutch genre painter, as applied to subjects 
illustrating classical antiquity, has lost some of 
its flavour; with the result that the want of 
eee and of real insight in his art are 
increasingly apparent. And yet certain very 
rare exceptions—the ‘‘ Sorrowing Pharoah,” for 
instance—prove that the accomplished painter 
can, on occasion, put forth higher powers. 

We have already referred in passing to the 
apparently flourishing Neo-Venetian school, 
which is this year represented by its two ac- 
credited chiefs, while it furnishes examples by 
its most powerful English representative, Mr. 
Logsdail, and by otherskilful exponents, Messrs. 
De Blaas, Fildes, and Woods. A small work 
by M. van Haanen has, somehow, this year 
been permitted to slip into the Academy, 
where, en revanche, it has with much skill 
been hung on the line, and yet relegated to 
comparative obscurity by being placed in 
an unpopular and little frequented room. 
It bears the title, ‘‘ A Spring-tide in Venice ”’ 
(781), and shows a sprightly young Vene- 
tian girl, who has gathered up her delicate- 
hued skirts of cotton over her plump, bare 
legs, and gaily makes her way across the inun- 
dated pavement, while her seated companions, 
with equal good humour, prepare to follow her 
example. The consummate art of the master 
is here displayed with a result which »ppears so 
natural that, at first, we omit to observe the 
admirable suggestion of the atmospheric 
envelope, the subtleties of the colouring, 
the life and movement of the whole. 
But, it will be said, here is a subject as trivial, 
as ‘‘ cheap,” as any affected by the numerous 
imitators of the ‘‘ chef-d’école’”?! Yet, this is 
not really the case; the picture is founded on 
genuine observation, and, apart from _ its 
technical excellencies, is a real study of life, 
full of suggestion, and revealing the delight of 
the master in the human nature he observes. 
And this is the touchstone which, even in art 
dealing with subjects of this ty pe, must serve to 
distinguish the real jewel from the dexterous 
and brilliant imitation. Another remarkable 
artist of the same school, Sig. Favretto, is very 
unfavourably represented by his ‘‘ L’ Eté ’’ (320). 
We have already alluded to the highly promising 





works in the same style contributed by Mr. 
Logsdail. His ‘‘ Venetian al fresco” (1047) 
shows us, at quite close quarters, and in violent 
foreshortening, a gondola crammed with a 
whole company of townspeople of all ages and 
sizes, wearing gala attire. The execution is 
solid and powerful, though the impression 
conveyed is that the painter is as yet over 
emphatic, and indisposed to make the sacrifices 
which would be necessary in order to concentrate 
and emphasise his effects. In this work, again, 
we have a scene genuinely observed, which has 
made on the artist’s mind the definite impression 
which he here seeks to reproduce. Another 
work by the same painter, ‘‘ Preparing for the 
Procession of San Giovauni” (554), reminds us, 
by a certain harsh blackness of shadow and 
earthiness in the flesh-tones, of some works of 
M. Munckacsy. It displays, nevertheless, real 
mpathy and charm, especially in the delinea- 
tion of the young children, whose delight at see- 
ing themselves attired for the festival in strangely 
fashioned garments, bright with tinsel, is most 
naturally, and yet gracefully, expressed. Mr. 
Luke Fildes sends two carefully painted life- 
size portraits of Venetian models, in the gayest 
of gay attire; and Mr. Woods has two subjects 
skilfully put together in his usual manner. 

It is among the portraits that we find what 
is most entirely satisfactory in the art of the 
year. British art is in this section powerfully 
represented, and is supplemented by some works 
from the brush of foreign painters of the highest 
rank, For its technical qualities no portrait hero 
surpasses, if, indeed, it equals M. Carolus-Duran’s 
‘*Miss Robbins” (493)—a work whose force 
and ease of execution, whose freshness of aspect, 
render it a very dangerous neighbour. Of 
dexterously treated shades of black, and a large 
velvet curtain of steely grey, enhancing the 
bright carnations and fair locks of an agreeable 
blonde, the French master has made consummate 
use, showing once more that brilliant colours 
are not indispensable elements of a brilliantly 
toned picture. The portrait has, besides, much 
life and vivacity; but it is marred by the 
painter’s incurable vulgarity of feeling—a 
vulgarity not resulting from excessive bravura, 
or intentionally obtruding itself, but apparently 
inherent in his artistic nature. The gravest 
and noblest piece of portraiture at the Academy 
is Mr. Fantin’s ‘‘ Autour du Piano” (1093)— 
a large group of life-size portraits which ap- 
peared last year at the Salon. It shows a 
gathering of men whose types are in themselves 
not particularly distinguished or interesting, 
clustered in skilfully varied attitudes round a 
piano, at which is seated one of their number— 
apparently a professor of note and following. 
There is the painter’s usual mannerism in the 
touch and in the unnecessarily low grey tones 
of the picture; but it displays, nevertheless, 
most accomplished art in the breadth and truth 
of the modelling, as well as in the apparent 
simplicity—the result of consummate skill—of 
the grouping. In this work almost alone 
among the portraits of the year (Mr. Watts being 
comparatively unrepresented) is to be found 
a measure of that highest of all qualities in 
portraiture—the power of suggesting, without 
undue emphasis, and without extraneous 
aid, the intellectual personality, the real 
idiosyncrasy of the human beings portrayed. 
Mr. Frank Holl sends his usual series 
of grave, manly, and, in many respects, ad- 
mirably forcible examples of male portraiture. 
They are open chiefly to the reproach of 
artificiality and monotony in the mode of 
lighting; and suffer also from a harshness of 
aspect produced by a too stringent contrast 
between the somewhat coarse blacks which play 
so important a part in the costumes, and the 
forced yet earthy tones of the flesh. Mr. Holl 
has, nevertheless, produced few better things 
than his noble and very simple portrait of Lord 
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Carington (203), a true type of English manli- 
ness, placed with perfect ease and skill, in a 
most natural and suggestive attitude. Very 
successful is the arrangement of the general 
lines of the picture, and both drawing and 
painting are, with the drawbacks already 
noticed, powerful and true. Mr. Ouless again 
disappoints the many believers in his undoubted 
talent. It is not that his skill in delineating 
his sitters, or his patience in studying their 
distinctive qualities, physical and mental, is 
less than it was wont to be: he must still take 
very high rank in these respects. But his want 
of atmospheric effect, and the ever-growing 
dryness and mannerism of his execution, 
detract, to a painful extent, from the merit of 
work which has great sincerity, and, indeed, 
many noble qualities. The three portraits by 
Mr. J. 8. Sargent are among the most hotly 
discussed, the most variously appreciated of 
the year: they may be attacked, contemned, 
misunderstood, but it is impossible to pass 
them over. Their remarkable force and direct- 


ness, deliberately obtained with the aid 
of notable suppressions and sacrifices, 
imperatively forbids this. The ‘‘ Misses 


Vickers ’’ (709) shows a group of three very 
young Jadies in skilfully varied attitudes of 
repose, revealing, however, in the abandon 
of their pose, the exuberant vivacity of youth, 
as well as a very marked physical person- 
ality, which, independently of mere differences 
of form and feature, unmistakably asserts 
itself. We may not be attracted by the painter’s 
peculiar scheme of colour, which in the present 
example, borrows something from the later 


manner of Franz Hals; yet the great 
force, if not the harmony, of the effe 
obtained is undeniable. Very curious is 


the exaggerated recherche, amounting to 
affectation, displayed in the drawing of the 
hands of the sitters, which are here used as 
indices of character. Exception may also be 
taken to the manner in which the foremost 
figures seem to project beyond the margin of 
the frame. Thesame painter’s ‘‘ Mrs. Vickers ” 
(195) has for its subject a lady dressed in grey, 
who stands facing the spectator, holding, 
drooping from one hand, a magnolia blossom, 
her erect form being relieved against a back- 
ground of dull-toned wainscoting. The pro- 
minence given to what almost amounts to a 
physical defect in the model—the abnormal 
lsngth of the lady’s neck—seems to us, from any 
point of view, an unnecessary eccentricity, 
seeing that the accentuation of this peculiarity 
is not indispensable in furtherance of the 
painter’s chief sim—that of emphasising the 
distinctive personality of his subject. The 
picture has, in other respects, much merit, and 
notably a Gainsborough-like life and suppressed 
vivacity which are qualities as precious as they 
are rare. 
CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Pror. J. H. Middleton, the new Slade Pro- 
fussor at Cambridge, announces that, in addi- 
tion to his public course of lectures, he will be 
glad to work privately with students in any 
branch of art or archaeology in which they 
may desire to prosecute a course of regular 
study. 


Two portions of the art collections formed by 
the late Mr. Samuel Addington, of St. Martin’s 
Lane, who died last February, are announced 
for sale by Messrs. Sotheby. The medals, &c., 
consistiag of a comparatively few choice speci- 
mens of the Italian, French, and English 
schools, will be sold next Wednesday. The 
English series include gold coronation medals 
from Charles II. to Victoria; the Cromwell and 





Blake medals by Simon; proofs of the gun 


money crown of James II.; and one of the 
gold medals given to the native princes of India 
ut the Delhi Darbar of January 1, 1877. Th- 
sale of Mr. Addington’s prints will begin on May 
27, and will continue for nine duys. Where all 
are so fine, it must suffice to mention here the 
series of English historical portraits from Queen 
Elizabeth down to Reynolds, Romney, Hoppner, 
and Opie. 


THE summer exhibition of the Nineteenth 
Century Art Society will be opened to the 
public next week in Conduit Street; the private 
view is to-day. Next week also, Messrs. 
Howell & James will open, in Regent Street, 
their eleventh annual exhibition of paintings on 
china, to which there is added this year, for the 
first time, a collection of drawings and sketches 
in pastels. 

A NUMBER of Dutch artists have united to 
found a periodical devoted to etching, called 
le Chardon, to Lge every alternate month. 
Each number contain two prints, with 
descriptive letterpress by the famous art critic, 
Mr. C. Vosmaer. The publishers are Frederick 
Muller & Co., of Amsterdam ; and the annual 
subscription is 10 florins (say £1 1s.). If we 
may judge from the two specimens sent us, the 
publication will be worthy of the land of 
Rembrandt. One of these, by W. Steelink— 
a figure subject—shows a remarkable sense of 
atmosphere in its landscape background ; the 
other, by Carel L. Dake, is no less noteworthy 
for its skilful drawing of a humble scene—a 
sow asleep with its litter. 


WE may also mention that English Etchings, 
which has now for five years presented its 
subscribers with three prints a month, will 
henceforth be published quarterly, instead of 
monthly. The price of each part remains the 
same, but the annual subscription is reduced 
from £2 2s, to 14s, The first quarterly part 
will appear in July. 


Messrs. Sampson Low, the publishers of 
English Etchings, recognising that in such a 
matter, quality is of at least as much import- 
ance as quantity, have obtained permission to 
issue 200 new impressions from the original 
plate of one of Mr. Whistler’s most famous 
works, the ‘‘Marchande de Moutarde,’’ which 
wy appeared several years ago in ‘‘ The French 

et.” 


THE loan collection of Japanese Art at the 
Society of Arts will remain open during next 
week from 10 till 4, and from 7.30 to 9.30 p.m. 
Admission may be obtained on presentation of 
visiting-card. A classified catalogue has been 
prepared by Mr. Hayashi, which is of high 
value for the history of Japanese art. 


AN ‘‘ Exposition communale”’ of the works 
of living artists will be held this year at Am- 
sterdam, from September 27 to October 31. 
The time for receiving pictures, &c., is from 
August 23 to September 7. It is a condition 
that all the works sent, must be the actual 
property of the artist. The municipality of 
Amsterdam offers ten gold medals, each of the 
value of 100 florins (say, £10), to be awarded 
by a jury of seven, of whom four will be elected 
by the exhibitors themselves. 


THE fourth edition of Springer’s Handbook 
for Art in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland, 
has just appeared. It is a very complete book 
of reference for all public collections, academies, 
and societies of art, archaeology, and artistic 
industry, in the countries named in the title. 
It is only to be wished that some, at least, of 
the large number of private collections in those 
countries were catalogued, so that they might 
be included in the handbook. 


THE STAGE. 


THE PERFORMANCE OF ‘‘ THE CENCI.’’ 


Tue true Shelleyite—the person duly initiated 
into the mysteries of the cult—would have 
received not quite with approbation a remark 
made to me on Friday week, as the cultivated 
crowd—an aesthetic balcony, a learned pit, 
and a professional gallery—was surging out 
of the theatre after the performance of ‘‘ The 
Cenci.” ‘Well, we have enjoyed a great 
privilege, I am sure, in seeing it to-day; for 
we shall never see it again.” The true 
Shelleyite lives, probably, in the expectation 
that we shall “‘see it again.” But for myself 
I doubt if quite these horrors can be repeated 
with satisfaction. I doubt this, because it 
seems to me that, in the subject of ‘ The 
Cenci,’’ the border-line is definitely crossed 
which divides themes with which art of any 
kind may be fairly concerned from themes 
which art touches only to its own immense 
disadvantage. But that is a big question, and 
there is neither time nor need to dwell upon 
it, for the spectacle was not offered to the 
babe and the suckling; their sixpences were 
not taken at the doors. The more particular 
admirers of a great poet conceived that it was 
well for us to see ‘‘ The Cenci” on the stage. 
We all of us knew what it was when we 
went to see it; and we have seen it; and 
thanks to their zeal and their intelligence 
we have seen it presented, though but for a 
single day, with the only accessories which a 
wise audience would ever be mindful to insist 
upon. ‘*Tawdry properties, the glittering 
shows of the mummer’s art,” were present, it 
is true, not in that abundance which would 
have been observable had this more or less 
ignored classic been adopted at a popular 
theatre, and destined for a long run, and 
mounted as the successful rival of Augustus 
Harris’s pantomime. But that has not 
happened to it. We have seen it under 
conditions which have not allowed the 
literary importance of the text to be effaced. 
We have seen ‘‘ The Cenci’”’ done for its own 
sake at the theatre; yet done with a genuine 
taste and with all n skill. 

Dr. Todhunter—an approved student of the 
master, as well as himself a poet—furnished to 
Shelley’s ‘* tremendous vision” a singularly 
appropriate and sympathetic prologue, which 
would have been delivered with more effect 
if it had been delivered ten minutes later. 
As things were, it was spoken with a dis- 
advantageous punctuality. The audience, 
‘in earnest concourse,” had not so much 
“come” as were coming; and people yet 
engaged in fussily discovering their proper 
stalls could not, in sober truth, be appealed 
to as ‘‘ chiding the moments,”’ ‘‘ till this dumb 
and shrouded stage grow eloquent.’ Still, 
that was a matter of detail. On the whole, 
everything had been done well. A suitable 
company was gathered together as actors and 
supernumeraries. They were headed by Mr. 
Hermann Vezin, who, if he does not always 
triumph, never fails—is always to be relied 
upon; by Mr. Outram, a more youthful 
actor, with fire of bearing and with voluminous 
voice; and lastly, and perhaps chiefly, by Miss 
Alma Murray, who has made herself quite a 
speciality as an actress of highly intellectual, 
intense, and subtle parts, and of these alone. 





| The really adequate exponent of the character 
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of Constance in “In a Balcony”—of its 
intellectual resource and its magnificent im- 
pulse—there was clearly no tragic part 
remaining which might appal Miss Alma 
Murray with its difficulties. But we will 
speak of the individual actors a little later on. 
What I am concerned with now is the 
ensemble, and how it was obtained. Mr. De 
Cordova was professedly stage manager, and 
he is a stage manager of good will as well as 
a sympathetic dramatic artist. But he will 
be the first to aver that the general effect owed 
something to the finishing touches which, 
perhaps in about a couple of rehearsals, Mr. 
E. W. Godwin managed to apply. I was 
myself the witness of their usefulness. But 
Mr. Godwin’s name was not upon the bills. 
As regards scenery, it was chosen, as well as 
it could be, from the resources of the theatre ; 
nor are they those of the suburban or pro- 
vincial theatre of twenty years ago. The 
dresses were generally sufficient. And then 
there was some music—the music of Beatrice’s 
song—composed by Mr. Mosely. So every- 
thing was done that could be done. And now 
of the acting in more detail. 

One might have liked Mr. Vezin’s appear- 
ance better, early in the part, had he been 
minded to emphasise the grossness, the 
sensuality, of the most repulsive leading 
character he has ever been called upon to 
play. His judgment may have been right in 
counselling him not to do this, for, marble- 
pure as may be the language of Shelley, the 
idea behind it is, of necessity, continuously 
vile; and there are lengths to which, in the 
illustration of vileness, the actor may not go 
with impunity. Great artists have felt this, 
or have seemed to feel it, even when it was 
not actual vileness or monstrosity that was in 
question, but only overwhelming passion or 
the seductive simulation of it. I am told 
that Mrs. Dallas Glyn, in the great days of 
her Cleopatra, held herself back, and was 
reticent, and was not all that it would have 
been possible to be: what is called ‘‘l’optique 
du théatre,”’ demanding differences and con- 
cessions, the moral nude requiring, it may be, 
to be a little bit conventionalised, even as the 
physical nude is a little bit conventionalised 
even in the most sternly observant of Greek 
sculptor’s or vase painter’s art. So that Mr. 
Hermann Vezin may have had his reasons, 
and good reasons ; and we are not to quarrel 
with them. As it was he accentuated the 
imperious side of the character of the Cenci, 
a side the existence of which no one gainsays, 
which, indeed, the weakness and inefficiency 
of the Cenci’s wife, of Beatrice’s stepmother, 
itself, as one of a dozen things, may be 
mentioned as indicating. Once, however, Mr. 
Vezin seemed to be below the permissible, nay, 
the necessary, Jevel of repulsive power. That 
was early in the curse-scene, before the cur:e 
has actually begun; and soon it seemed 
evident that this was done fora purpose. The 
actor was waiting for the great moment—say 
rather the great five minutes, for the curse is as 
long as Lear’s. Andin that he was not inade- 
quate. It is not, of course, very pleasant to sec 
an elderly gentleman, who has forgotten God, 
because he has forgotten Humanity, through 
every hour of an extended life, suddenly 
recollecting His existence when it becomes 
desirable to curse a daughter with the pro- 
foundest effect. But in this scene Mr. Vezin 





put before us, in the blackest of shadows, the 
Cenci’s true portrait; and the more it was 
abominable, the more it was successful. 

Of the efforts of Mr. Outram, Mr. Farren the 
younger, Mr. De Cordova, Mr. Mark Ambient, 
and Mr. Foss, it is, perhaps, only necessary to 
say that they were intelligent and sufficient. 
Mr. Outram has played, before now, parts 
which have displayed him better. He is all 
the more to be commended for having been 
faithful to the requirements of a character 
which makes no call on some of his most 
effective qualities. Miss Brennan was, I 
think, rightly enough somewhat impassive. 
The initiative is always her step-daughter’s. 
Her own character is that of a handsome toy ; 
an instrument submissive and good-natured. 
Personal ascendency—that undefinable force 
which conquers while it is concealed—was 
scarcely meant by Shelley to be her cha- 
racteristic. 

The Beatrice of Miss Alma Murray was 
clearly the deep intellectual conception, 
the execution of which best made endurable 
the presentation of so much pain. Studied 
and efficient as it was at all points, it had yet 
its inequalities: passages there were—and, 
generally speaking, these were the milder 
and the louder ones—when the excellence was 
that of the actress who interprets, strongly 
and skilfully, in quite the accepted fashion, a 
feeling which the utmost of what is called 
dramatic power can hardly enable her actually 
to realise: passages there were, too—and they 
were those which recorded the more con- 
ceivable of human experiences—when the 
excellence became very visibly that of the 


individual student of the ways of nature—of | P 


an artist of exceptional and highly strung 
temperament, refined and responsive. The 
artistic organisation of Miss Alma Murray 
has more in common with that of the finer 
among French actresses than with that of any 
of the more familiar celebrities of the English 
stage. The alertness and alacrity, the visible 
passion of her performance in certain of the 
earlier and middle scenes, would have been 
appreciated no doubt—and was appreciated 
for anything I know tothe contrary—by more 
than one of the eminent sister artists, her 
compatriots and contemporaries, who must 
have been present in the crowded place; but 
it was to Mademoiselle Desclée—the first 
great Frou-frou, the greatest Diane de Lys— 
that the significant quietude and influential 
gentleness of the end would have mort 
profoundly appealed. 

In several quarters wherein one might 
have looked for an _ intelligent recogni- 
tion of the motives that prompted the 
entertainment there have been misconcep- 
tions, the cause of which it is a little 
difficult to get to the bottom of; but few 
persons of mature years, whose audacity 
nllowed them to place themrelves in the 
theatre on Friday week, will regret the 
giving of this experimental performance, even 
though they shall feel, as I think they may 
reasonably feel, that the performance cannot 
be lightly or frequently repeated. 

Frepeuick WrpMore. 
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MUSIC. 


RECENT CONCERTS. 


BRAuMS’ new Symphony in E minor was per- 
formed for the first time in England last Mon- 
day evening at the second Richter concert. 
Two years ago, almost to a day, Herr Richter 
introduced, with success, Brahms’ third sym- 
phonic work ; and last Monday every one prob- 
ably felt that No. 4 would inevitably be com- 
pared with No. 3—in other words, that the 
composer, having achieved success, would now 
be expected to maintain it. We cannot pretend 
to judge an important work after a single hear- 
ing; but, at any rate, we can record first im- 
ressions. Those impressions were of a very 
ecided character, though further acquaint- 
ance with the symphony may tend to modify 
them. The opening Allegro is a well-planned, 
well-developed movement. In spite of much 
elaboration, it is clear and easy to follow by 
anyone who understands sonata form. While 
acknowledging an earnestness of purpose and 
mastery over material, we fancy that this 
Allegro does not show sufficient originality in 
its subject-matter, nor contrasts sufficiently 
strong to enable it to rank among those 
movements which become more beautiful and 
attractive as they become more familiar. 
The next section is an Andante moderato, 
in the key of E major. It is prefaced by a 
short horn-call, which plays an important and 
effective part in the middle, and again at the 
close, of the movement. There are two im- 
portant themes—the first given by clarinets, 
the second by the strings. They are both 
lovely in themselves, and their beauty is en- 
hanced by the varied, delicate, and quaint har- 
monies and figures of the accompaniments. It 
is one of the most delightful things Brahms 
has ever penned. The Andante of his last sym- 
hony was very charming; but there was a 
studied simplicity about it which spoilt it to 
some extent. Here Brahms appeals to us in tones 
of deeper tenderness and pathos; and he well 
avoids,on the one hand, triteness, and onthe other, 
overwork. The third movement, Allegro giocoso, 
isin rondo form, so far as the frequent recur- 
rence of its principal themeisconcerned; but it is 
presented each time with considerable variety of 
treatment, harmonic and melodic. The move- 
ment is lively and clever; but we cannot say 
that it made a satisfactory impression on us. 
It seemed scarcely to justify the departure from 
the usual scherzo. It is followed by a so-called 
Al'egro energico e passionato, which takes the form 
of a Passacaglia with variations. Beethoven, 
it is true, adopted the variation form for the 
finale of two of his symphonies ; but, even with 
his great genius, he failed, we think, to show 
that this form is the most suitable for the con- 
clusion of a symphony. Brahms has given us 
some two dozen variations, full of ingenuity, 
showing at every turn his command of all the 
resources of harmony and counterpoint; but 
they appear to us laboured and dry. The theme 
itself is not striking, and the analyst hints 
in his able analysis that it is often so dis- 
guised and embroidered, amid ever-varying 
contrapuntal devices, as to become hardly recog- 
nisable. This occultation of the theme may 
perhaps not be regretted by the listener ; 
but it is scarcely right to make ornaments hide 
the thing which they are supposed merely to 
adorn. We shall speak again about the work 
as soon as we have another opportunity of 
hearing it. The performance last Mon- 
day evening, under Herr Richter, was 
a very fine oue. The programme further in- 
cluded two Wagner excerpts, Cherubini's 
** Anacreon” Overture, and three songs by 
Liszt, with orchestral accompaniment, sung by 
Miss Lena Little. 
Mdme. Frickenhaus and Herr J. Ludwig 
commenced a fresh series of Chamber concerts 
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last Thursday week at the Prince’s Hall 
We have frequently spoken about these 
musical evenings; and, judging from the 
first concert of this new series, they seem 
likely to attract all who care to hear good 
music which has been conscientiously rehearsed. 
The entrepreneurs are, perhaps, inclined to be a 
little too generous in making out their pro- 
grammes. It is safer to err on the side of 
brevity. The performance of Gade’s Octett in 
F major (Op. 17) for strings was an interesting 
novelty. The music is tuneful and cheerful, 
though not of striking originality. It is an 
early work of the composer’s, when he was 
evidently much influenced by Mendelssohn. 
The second movement (Andantino) pleased us 
the best. The concert commenced with 
Dvorak’s fine pianoforte Trio in F minor. 
Mdime. Frickenhaus played, with her accus- 
tomed skill and finish, a Giga con variazione by 
Raff. Herr Ludwig performed two short solos 
with success; and Miss Sherwin, by her sing- 
ing, added considerably to the enjoyment of 
the audience. 

Mr. Oscar Beringer gave his annual piano- 
forte recital at St. James’s Hall last Monday 
afternoon. The programme included two 
sonatas, Beethoven in C sharp minor, and 
Liszt in B minor. We can only speak of his 
rendering of the second. It was given with 
strength and sureness of finger, and, more- 
over, with great brilliancy. Mr. Beringer 
played a Pastorale of Nardini’s, and a Scarlatti 
movement, the former arranged by himself, the 
latter by Tdusig. We do not care for these 
modernisations, but must acknowledge the 
admirable manner in which they were rendered 
by the pianist. For both he was much 
applauded. He played also, with success, 
pieces by Chopin and Liszt; and Madame 
Antoinette Stirling sang with effect songs by 
Beethoven, Franz, and Rubinstein. She had 
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the valuable assistance of Mr. Beringer at the 
pianoforte: the accompaniment of Rubinstein’s 
Waldhexe is no trifle. 

Miss Margaret Wild gave a Pianoforte 
recital at Prince’s Hall last Wednesday after- 
noon. The young lady must be praised for her 
neat and skilful playing of a Bach Prelude and 
Fugue and two latti pieces. In Beethoven’s 
Sonata for piano and violin, in which she was 
assisted by Miss E. Skinner, there was more of 
the letter than of the spirit; neither of the 
ladies appeared at her best. Miss Wild played 
Schumann’s Kreisleriana: Nos. 5, 6, and 
especially 8 exceedingly well; but in the other 
numbers she showed intelligence rather than 
feeling. The programme included pieces 
by Chopin, Brahms, and Reinecke, and vocal 
music sung by Miss C. Elliott. 

J. 8. SnEDLOcK, 








MUSIC NOTES. 


THE memorial to the late Sir John Goss, 
organist of St. Paul’s Cathedral, was unveiled 
last Monday afternoon. The monument, of 
alabaster, varied with white and black marbles, 
was designed by Mr. John Belcher; a fine 
marble panel, representing choristers sing- 
ing, is the work of Mr. Hamo Thornycroft. 
It is placed in the Crypt of St. Paul’s. The 
cost of the monument was more than met by 
subscriptions from the late organist’s many 
friends and pupils; and it is proposed to devote 
the balance to the augmentation of the ‘‘ Goss 
Scholarship,” founded in 1875, on the occasion 
of Sir J. Goss’s retirement from his public duties. 


AT the next meeting of the London branch 
of the United Richard Wagner Society, to be 
held on Tuesday, May 18, Mr. H. F. Frost will 
read ‘‘Notes on Bayreuth and the Wagner 
Theatre,” with musical illustrations from 
“* Parsifal.”’ 


———=————— 
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A REMARKABLE BOOK 


Henry M. Srantey, the famous 
explorer, says :— 


‘Once again my blood has coursed 
furiously through the veins, as it 
did, when a boy, Ivanhoe’s magic 
pages first burst upon my en- 
raptured sense. ‘Now, as then, I 
know what power lies in a stirring 
book. Heart and brain beat and 
throb in unison with every move- 
ment portrayed. Sheldon’s trans- 
lation of ‘ Salammbé’ is one of the 
most remarkable and fascinating 
books I have ever come across.” 


WILKIE COLLIN’S OPINION. 
“To M. FRENCH SHELDON. 

“* * * * Your translation has honestly met, and 
has triumphantly conquered, the innumerable diffi- 
culties of transforming the language of France into the 
language of England. From the beginning of the book 
to the end, I admire, without reserve, the profound 
knowledge of the two languages, the delicacy of 
handling, and the inflexible integrity of interpretation, 
which you have brought te your task. Your translation 
of ‘Salammbé’ has given an Moglish book to English 
readers. I say this honestly, and I need say no more. 

“ Believe me, etc., WILKIE COLLINS.” 

(Published by permission.) April 10th, 1888, 
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Published March, 1886. 
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